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Charming Glimpses of a Delightful Retreat. 


DOZEN miles or so west of 
New York city, a string of 
villages cluster like pearls 

upon a thread along a rail- 

way bisecting northern New 

Jersey. They are those charm- 

the 

Oranges and are chiefly pop- 


ing towns known as 


ulated by suburbanites of the 


metropolis. 

These towns fringe the base of a long range of 
picturesque hills designated as the Orange mountain. 
Beautiful roads gently climb to their summits, woods 
edged with rich shrubbery and dotted with fine resi- 
dences. In fact none of New York’s suburbs is more 
inviting than these. 

Years ago a choice section of the foothills was laid 
out by a landseape artist, and named Llewellyn Park. 
Through the midst of it trickles a stream of water, at 
the bottom of a deep shaded dell that is kept as wild 
and secluded as any Alpine retreat. This long narrow 
trip of woodland where birds sing and squirrels chatter 
unmolested, is to be held as an unbroken forest forever 
and a day. 

Along the winding paths on either side are built lofty 
mansions, Queen Anne cottages and stone castles, set in 
It is 
To traverse 


bosks of greenery and beds of rarest blossoms. 
like a picture scene of rural loveliness. 
these semi-private roadways is to realize a beautiful 
ideal, far from the feverish strife of the world at large. 

As thus the visitor muses, if he takes the right-hand 
path up the deelivity, the road suddenly turns and he 
faces an exquisite spot. In the midst of a trim lawn of 
several acres stands a large rambling villa whose huge 
porches and bays are decorated with stately palms that 
were grown in the semi-circular conservatory that bounds 
the dwelling on the south. 

The contour of the house, broken into angles and 
nooks, conveys a quiet impression of the home-like in- 
terior. The warm brown of the color contrasts finely 
with the greenest lawn ever seen outside of England. 
No trees intercept the sunshine that Mr. Edison believes 
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to be more wholesome than shade, but the turf is fringed 
with low, rich leafage and beyond these rise lofty mon- 
archs of the forest. 

As we advance to the ample porch, we turn to gaze 
on a seene that can hardly be excelled in the tropical 
islands lately annexed. Before us stretch miles upon 
miles of verdure, dotted with cities and hamlets, with 
domes and towers and steeples, with rivers of silver, 
with fields of corn and wheat, with bosky dells and hills, 
and all ringed with a horizon indefinite and suggestive 
asadream. On one side is the delicate purple of the 
Staten Island heights, and yonder the dim, soft outlines 
of Manhattan city, with its graceful sky line, all shim- 
mering with those indescribable tints that so feed the 
imagination. Cities and villages almost without nun- 
ber dimple the space before us. What vast interests, 
what a seething population is concentrated in the view ! 
Yet not a sound of active life strikes on the listening ear. 

And now for the residence of Mr. Edison. 
curious history. 


It has a 


Several years ago, it was discovered that the confiden- 
tial clerk of a large dry goods house in New York had 
for years taken money from the firm, amounting in all to 
nearly two million dollars. Theeunning of the criminal 
and the reliance felt upon his probity had blinded his 
wealthy employers to his peculations. The man neither 
gambled nor drank. To gratify artistic tastes he founded 
uw magazine that was handsome and flourishing. Here, 
on the hillside overlooking a marvelous region, he built 
and furnished this lordly mansion, which. with its 
pictures and decorations, several 


cost hundreds of 


thousands of dollars. : 

Upon discovery of his perfidy, the manager fled. 
With his innocent family, he is now eating his heart, 
an exile, in one of the South American states. Mean. 
while the wizard of the nineteenth century, who had 
succeeded to fame and fortune, purchased the place from 
the unfortunate firm that had seized it from the founder. 

What a lesson is conveyed inthe career of these 
two men! 

The entrance to the 
wide hall, broadening 


Edison homestead opens into a 
to the left into a large recess, 
With its wainscoting of antique oak, paneled walls 
and inlaid floor, it is worthy of the rooms to which it 
gives access. There is a huge carved oak fireplace, oak 
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beams cross the ceiling, and an oak settle beneath the 
triple window which lights the aleove. Beside a rare 
Moorish lantern hangs a remarkable electric chandelier, 
which illustrates the latest discoveries of the master. 

From the hall a grand staircase with two landings 
leads to the second floor. Over the hall and fronting 
the superb view of city and country, is the private  sit- 
ting room of the family. On the walls of the landings, 
hang two large figure pieces in oil. On the right of the 
entrance is the library, with appropriate books, busts 
and medallions of noted men, and on the left is the re- 
ception room. This cheerful apartment is finished in 
pin-maple and satinwood, even to the organ and the 
pedestals for busts and vases. There is a dado of rasp- 
berry colored silk, and above the walls are hung with 
dull yellow and gold, with a riot of roses and rose buds. 
The most attractive feature is the wide bay window 
opening into a large conservatory. 

Facing the entrance, to which we again return, we 
look adown the long vista of the diningroom to the 
private study or “den” of Mr. Edison. The dining 
room, finished with antique oak in the parquetry, wain- 
seoting and ceiling beams, has a mantel, cabinets and 
large carved buffet in mahogany. It is furnished in 
dark blue and buff. 

The den or study is the only portion of the house 
built by Mr. Edison. This is forty feet long by halt 
that width, or as large as a comfortable; cottage. No 
more charming room can be found in this country. 

In the tapestry-covered walls, the furniture coverings 
and hangings of doors and windows, are seen only two 
colors, tan and apple green. No other combination is 
more restful to the eye than this. 

At the south end of the room is a fine windowed bay 
flanked by pillars supporting a grille. On the other ex- 
tremity, over the carved mantel, extends a huge mirror, 
which reflects this beautiful window and the lawn and 
forest beyond. All the woodwork, mantels, cabinets 
and flooring is mahogany. It is light mahogany, as 
light as ash or maple, though with a different tint. 
Like its darker compeer, its coloring grows mellower and 
richer with age. 

The ceiling of the study is one of its attractive fea- 
tures. From the center rises a long recess like a sky- 
light, set at the sides with alternate painted panels and 
glass colored in hues of tan and green. The center of 
the huge recess is covered with a mythological compo- 
sition, by a famous Italian artist, in which Science and 
Musie are symbolized by graceful female forms. 

On every side the visitor sees models of the inventions 
of Mr. Edison. Near the mantel, with a hearth and 
fireplace constructed of magnificently shaded green 
marble, stands an electric organ. On the table and in 
cabinets are phonographs, automatic fans, and all sorts 
of appurtenances, to be understood only by experts. 
Here is also a fine bust of the wizard, the brow bent 
with its weight of thought. 


On the same lower floor there is also the conventional! 
drawing-room, as long and broad as a city house. It j, 
furnished with notable richness, the most novel feature 
being a central electrical chandelier, to the numerous 
bulbs of which are attached balls of crystal. Whey 
lighted, the brilliance is wonderfully diffused, yet soft. 

In the bosom of his family, Mr. Edison enjoys ihe 
well-earned repose so amply earned yet so seldom found 


by the man of genius. Here is none of the pomp and 


show and glitter of shoddy wealth, but repose and cul- 
ture and a happy home life. Beautiful, dignified a) 
gracious is the mistress of the household, and her e1jjJ- 
dren, down to a babe of a few months, have a sensille 
rearing. She isa elub-woman and has given a beautify! 
entertainment to the otfticers of the New Jersey 
Federation. 

What a contrast between the life of the wizard, at |yjs 
laboratory, half a mile away, and that spent in thi 
lovely home! Once the writer called at the residence 
after nine o'clock of a bright June morning. The house 
was hushed in quiet. Only a few moments previously 
the wizard had returned from his workshop and retired 
to sleep. All night until long after sunrise he had toiled 
at those mighty problems that have puzzled generations 
of men. 

——Hester M. Poole 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SILENCE. 


“Silence more musical than any song.” 
Silence hath many moods as speech, 
A voice for waiting heart. 
In musie for the ear attuned, 
Silence hath sweetest part. 
’Tis “ vocal, if we listen well,” 
And for the open ear 
Eolian chords all finely tuned 
In wondrous strains we hear. 
All silently from Orient belt 
The glorious sun comes forth, 
All silently the sunrise gold 
Is poured o’er waiting earth. 
Silence of sunrise, tremulous 
With hope of joyous day, 
Stillness of sunset’s level beams 
*Neath memory’s tender ray. 
All silently night’s curtain falls, 
Soft darkness o’er the earth, 
All silently the shining stars 
In the blue vault come forth; 
The harvest moon in silence sweet 
Sheds her pure silver light, 
In queenly grace among the stars, 
She glorifies the night. 
The fragrant dews in blessing fall 
Noiseless at evening hour, 
Leaving in silent ministry 
New life for herb and flower. 
The monotone of pines is hushed, 
In the night quiet deep, 
And silence weaves her airy web 
O’er perfumed flowers, asleep. 
—Phebe A. Holder. 
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Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
COMPENSATION. 
What though we cannot plainly see our way, 
And grope in seeming darkness, day by day. 
Doth He, who marks the tiny sparrow’s fall, 
Forget his wayward children, great or small? 


What if one’s lot in life be hard to bear. 
Do we not see about us everywhere 
Sin, sickness, poverty, distress and grief? 
(Can we not go to some poor soul’s relief? 
Oh. happy heart that ceases its repining, 
And sees beyond the gloom the bright sun shining, 
That finds the sweetest, truest way of living 
Is surely not in getting, but in giving. 
—Joanna Hooper. 
Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME GERMAN RECIPES. 
N ONE of the short stories 


in Traumereien, bei 
Franzoischen Kaminen,” 
a rich man and a poor 
man came to the gate of 
heaven, but before St. 
Peter will admit them 
they are each obliged to 
choose what they will 
eat daily for a thousand 


years. Among other 
things the rich man chooses rothe Grutze. This is a 
well-known German dish and a nice dessert for the 
children’s dinner. 
Rothe Grutze. 

Put red eurrants and raspberries into water, cook 


well, strain through a sieve or cloth. Add white sugar 
to taste and boil to asyrup. To two pints of syrup put 
0) tfee cup of farina and one dessert-spoontul of 
cornstarch, mixed with a little water. When 
t! chly boiled put in a wet mould. Eat with milk, 
er custard, 


< recipe for a lunch dish comes from a famous 
an cook. 
Eier Pfau. 
ves beaten a little; add one level tablespoonful 
of . one-half pint of milk, a little salt. Cut bacon 
es and fry. Pour the mixture into the hot frying 
| -ey the bacon and stir until cooked like scrambled 


American cooks tried fried lettuce, and do they 


know how delieate it is? When nicely done it is very 
like egg plant. 

ried Lettuce. 

Boil heads of lettuce in salted water; drain, cool and 
dip in batter of one egg, and one tablespoonful of flour 
aud a little milk and salt. Fry. 


Welsh Rarebit: 
Grate the cheese and stir together with half its 
weight in butter. Cut rusks or small biscuit in half 


and spread with mustard mixed with water, as though 
spreading with butter. Then spread with the cheese 
mixture one inch thick. Sift over with black pepper 
and brown in the oven. This is somewhat different 
from the American methods. 

Here are two recipes from the kitchen on an old 
baronial estate : 

Meat Balls: 

Chop fresh, lean mutton and make into flat cakes. 
Put salt and pepper on both sides and leave in a cool 
place for an hour. Spread butter on both sides and fry 
in browned butter. These are more tender than beef 
balls, and are improved by a good sauce. 

Liver Jelly: 

Boil a whole calf’s liver until half done, chop fine and 
put into a little stock, cook until done, skimming well. 
Thicken with gelatine and season. Put in mould. 

The end of the dream was, that the rich man tired 
even of rothe Grutze after a few hundred years and 
went to St. Peter about it. Peter told him that 
perhaps he had been foolish enough to imagine himself 
in heaven all those years, but that no one could live in 
heaven and eat the same thing every day, and that he 
had really been in the other place. The moral is quite 
plain, and these new dishes may help some weary house- 
keeper to give variety. , 


—L. H. 
Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 
In Some of its True and its False Aspects. 


2 EVERAL years ego a man, an 
Englishman we may be sure, 
glancing over the contents of a 
book stall, spied a little volume, 
entitled « How to Live on Six- 
pence a Day.” The title was an 
alluring one. <A sixpence, for 
which the man would have 
had to go hungry twenty-four 
hours, had he been carrying out 
the directions contained therein, 
was paid over for the volume, and the new possessor 
spent the time taken up by a long railroad journey in 
dipping into the contents, and getting some entirely new 
ideas on the subject of household economy. Here was a 
man who had previously rarely given a thought to how 
his income—at least that portion of it devoted to house- 
hold management—was spent. Every week he had hand- 
ed over to his wife a sum of money, with the under- 
standing that as long as it covered current expenses he 
was satisfied. 

But the little book put new ideas into the head of that 
man, and alas! they were ideas which clamored to be 
put into practice. Had their possessor been able to go 
into his own kitchen, and carry them out himself, and 
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had he been able, after providing the six-pence-a-day 
diet, to cajole or threaten his family into consuming it, 
and declaring it excellent, some good might have been 
accomplished. But this was an impossibility; and, as 
a consequence, the man’s wife had to suffer. Her allow- 
ance was no longer handed over to her without comment, 
but with a long-drawn-out harangue on the dangers of 
extravagance. Her table,which was really an economical 
and well kept one, was criticised in a manner entirely 
new; and had the suffering woman been able to get at 
the author of « How to Live on Sixpence a Day,” it is 
reasonably sure that that scribe, at least, would forever 
after have been silent on the subject of household 
economy. 

It is not the present purpose therefore to write a 
homily on the question of cheap living, to tell how 
cheap and wholesome is rice, and how we ought to 
eat it three times a day, in preference to meat and other 
expensive goods. But there is a true economy, and 
unquestionably many dollars are daily squandered by 
housekeepers who cannot be accused of wilful extrav- 
agance, but who simply do not know how to manage. 

It is a pernicious habit for a man to get into the way 
of allowing his wife to run bills at the store, and of 
paying them when they become due, ‘perhaps without a 
word of comment. Nine women out of ten are not as 
careful, when they are running an account, as when they 
have to pay out so many dollars and cents for every 
article consumed. The best aid to household economy, 
perhaps, is to allow a housekeeper a stated sum, weekly 
or monthly, with the understanding that she must make 
it cover expenses, but that anything which she may be 
able to save from it, is hers indisputably, to be used 
exactly as she see fit, and no questions asked. This 
gives an incentive to save; to see whether it is possible 
to make one dollar go as far as a dollar and a quarter 
has been wont to go, and the result will be more careful 
management, more critical study of ways and means, 
more forethought, and other improyements which will 


generally benefit, not only the family but the community 


at large. For,when a woman has learned how to manage, 
she doesn’t want to keepit to herself, but watches for 
the opportunity to give others the benefit of her expe- 
rience; and the good influence is apt to spread and spread, 
like the ripples which widen out from the splash of a 
pebble in the water. 

In a great many cases of household extravagance, part, 
at least, of the blame can be laid on the shoulders of the 
head of the household. A woman who knows her 
husband’s business; who realizes just exactly on what 
she has to depend; who can make allowances for the ups 
and downs of a business life, is bound to be more eco- 
nomical and careful in her household management than 
one who is walking in the dark, whose first indication 
that she is over-stepping the bounds comes from a curt 
refusal of her request for money; who having failed to 
curtail her household expenditures, not because she was 


not willing to do it, but because she was not told of the 
necessity, is oftentimes unjustly blamed when a eras) 
comes. A little frankness on the part of the hush: 
might have prevented the catastrophe, but not until it js 
too late to do any good is the wife taken into his eo) ti- 
dence, and then the disclosure is too frequently made 
reproaches and upbraidings. 

A woman who is fitted to manage her own housel)))|i 
is certainly fit to know something about her husband's 
affairs; and many men, who have risen through trou! 
and adversities to the pinnacle of success, owe some part 
at least of their triumph to the women who have stood 
faithfully by them. 

It is curious, but certain, that extravagance is 1 
prevalent among the poor than among therich. M 
cases have been cited of people in dire poverty, ev: 
hunger, who have been helped with gifts of money. 
who have spent the sums received in tawdry finery, 
an expensive article of furniture, or in something enti 
unsuited to their needs. The income of the ave 
working man is generally sufficient to comfortably sy)- 
port a family, were only moderate care and forethous 
shown in its expenditure; and yet how many fami 
are living in a constant struggle to make ends » 
simply because there is no one to instruct the ignors 
housekeeper as to the best uses to which her in 
may be put. Extravagance inthe matter of dress s: 
to more easily beset the working classes. The shop « 
cannot get away from the impression, which is a triu 
that clothes mark the lady; but at the same time cai 
seem to realize that it is the quiet, well fitting garm 
whether it be of calico or silk, the neat hat, unobtrus 
in its elegance, the absence and not the presence of jew 
ry, Which make a woman appear well dressed. S| 
and gloves, those true indices of womanly neatness, 
too often neglected, in order that additional money 1 
be spent on feathers and bangles. Cheap finery, 
soon loses its freshness, makes an alarming hole in 1 
small incomes, and many ahard working girl d 
herself of necessary food in order to be able to dres- 
to her standard of fashion. 

The problem of household economy is not eas 
solution, so long as young people grow up to woman! 
without a proper knowledge of the value of money : 
long as parents continue to indulge the whims and w 
of their children without pointing out to them the 
of each pleasure ; so long as men insist on paying 
bills themselves or in compelling their wives to pret 
request for each dollar required for household ex) 
itures; so long as young gir's are fostered in the 
that dress is the most important subject in life; jus! 
long the reign of extravagance will continue unche 
and men will go through the bankruptcy court. t 
straighten out the failures brought about, partly at 
by ill-managed domestic affairs. The love of monvy 
may be the root of all evil, but the failure to instill 
youthful minds a knowledge of its value and useful! 
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js responsible for many of the buds and blossoms which 
earnish the tree. 

The English school board has, or used to have, a de- 
partinent ot domestic economy, and it is necessary that 
the girls, in order to pass their examinations, should 
vain the same percentage in this as in other studies. 
It is widespread in its teachings, showing how to buy 
md cook food economically ; giving valuable information 

carding the relative nutritious properties of foods. 

has a sewing department, in which pupils are taught to 
ud make garments neatly, by hand, and several 
excellent features which might well be copied, all 
lich are eminently fitted to make the girl who studies 


i true disciple of the principle of household econ- 


income is so small but that something may be 
| from it, and the man or woman who is laying by 
»fora rainy day has a feeling of independence 
can never come to the person who recklessly 
ders every cent as it is earned, and who, when ad- 
comes, must depend on the charity of friends or 


the poor house. 


—HIlelen 


Combes. 


nalin HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ALASKA 


And Her Mission as Viewed Upon the Spot. 


OOKS, magazines and daily 
papers have alike opened 
up their columns and 

gloriously, or vain-glori- 

ously, trumpeted to the 
four quarters of the globe 
the hardships, the work 
and the successes of the 


but little or nothing has 
said of the women in Alaska. 
uy. with a depreeatory shrug of the shoulders, say : 
.a Woman ought not to go there, anyway ;” while 
~ content themselves by saying, in a worse manner, 
I guess there are few respectable women going 
ountry like that.” 
es not the Bible and church enjoin man and woman 
ve toone another? The biblical command that 
* Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
“is once and for all time the woman’s response 
se who dare question the right or discretion of the 
u to tollow her husband—to the north pole or to 
equator, if need he. 
\laska to-day there are one hundred and seventy 
Wolien Whose one thought and ambition is to see to the 
social aud domestic comfort of their husbands ; 


the day 


eager, as 
ys pass, to watch and hope for their sueccess—a 
golden success in the truest sense of the word; a harvest 


due to them as a reward for their many hardships. 


125 


Not always can a personal, selfish motive be attributed 
to them. Young men and their younger wives, middle- 
aged men, have I seen there around the camp-fires speak 
in a modest and yet pathetic tone of the old folks along 
the coast, or away back east, who have a mortgage on 
the old homestead; and these brave men, aye, and braver 
women, are working day in and day out, utterly oblivious 
to the rigors of the climate, the physical struggles, the 
absolute «dead eut off” from the pole of civilization, 
Waiting with longing hearts for news of their distant 
loved ones, from whom they may not receive a line at 
times for four or six months. 

On the trail I have met these women, bright-eyed 
encouragers of men, busy around camp preparing and 
and 
the 


cooking a meal, picking up wood, cleaning pans 
straightening up their little canvas home, while 
husband goes forward over the trail and deposits his 
provisions and outfits in loads of seventy-five and a 
hundred pounds until the entire outfit has been removed. 

His return to camp finds his faithful wife and com- 
panion ready to greet him, and hot biseuits, baking- 
powder bread, beans. bacon and coffee, find a keener 
and more appreciative appetite than the best nine-course 
dinner ever served within the stately portals cf Del- 
monico’s, or the Cafe Tortoui of Paris. 

Never a miner, or packer, but touches his cap in semi- 
military fashion to the woman in camp, hat raising not 
being in vogue there, as many men wear chin straps to 
their fur caps or mackinaws. The very presence of a 
woman serves to stimulate these men to a genuine and 
sterling politeness. Ragged, rough and unkempt, they 
may be sometimes, but always may be found a ready 
heart and willingness to perform a duty for a woman. 
The chopping of a little wood, the fetching of a little 
water, a message to be carried over the trail to the hus- 
And 


the miner, sometimes rewarded with a cup of tea or 


hand, such imposts are answered with alacrity. 


coffee, tightens up his pack-straps, salutes madam, says, 
+ Success to you both, and God bless you!” 

No fear of any rudeness, no coarse language from 
their lips. With the simplicity of children these rough, 
hardy pioneers are as delicate of intruding upon the 
privacy of a man and wife as though nurtured in the 
highest culture. 


Early one morning I passed through Finnigan’s 


Camp, and there stood two young couples, brothers who 


had married sisters, starting off on the trail to take part 
of their outfit to to Sheep Camp, a journey that would 
leave these young wives alone until nine or ten o’clock 
at night. Their parting was tender and so pathetic 
that as I passed on and saluted, I felt a big lump rise 
in my throat, feeling that if our men and women in the 
east and the readers of Goop HovseKEErInG had seen 
them as I had done, they would wish success to their 
brave sisters in Klondike. 


—W. P. Lockington. 
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NOTIONS AND NOVELTIES. 
As Noted at the American Metropolis. 


F LATE it has become quite the fashion in 
hanging wall paper to dispense with the 
usual frieze. This is the case often when 
the ceilings are high, and certainly where 
the story is a low one. It is argued that 
the frieze tends to diminish the height of 

the room and to detract from the beauty of the wall. A 
heavy frieze serves to overload the sides and decreases 
the effect of pictures and furnishings. Sometimes there 
is afinish of a narrow molding. At others a strip one 
or two inches wide of silver or gilt paper, cut length- 
wise of the roll, answers the same purpose. 

An elegant suite of parlors lately re-decorated in 
green embossed paper on a cream ground, had no finish 
at the top, neither were there ceiling decorations, but a 
plain cream ground instead. 

Greatly overdone has been the ceiling decoration 
business. Pyrotechnic designs and bizarre arabesques 
in paper have had their day, save with the very unculti- 
vated. Where the plaster is cracked and uneven and 
needs covering, a plain * flat’ paper of a single delicate 
tint may be used. A more expensive and handsomer 
ceiling has hand-painted corners and center, in light, 
faint tones. In a parlor, roses or wistaria, or whatever 
flower matches the color of the principal furnishings, 
clamber or entwine, gracefully fading toward the 


middle of the room. In a chamber the morning glory 
is suitable. All the corners are unlike, though the 
same motive is repeated in varied styles. 


A patriotic woman whose son was wounded at San- 
tiago has fitted up in her sitting room an American 
cozy corner. <A long, broad lounge was first covered 
with corduroy the color of the blue of the American 
flag, with the front laid in pleats and edged with a 
strip of flag-red bunting. From a wooden pole fastened 
horizontally across the wall six feet above the floor and 
directly over the lounge, hangs plain blue bunting as a 
background. In width it corresponds with the length 
of the lounge. Two feet above the pole center is 
perched a fac-simile of the eagle, holding in his talons a 
small flag. From his claws spreads more bunting in 
red and white stripes, the lower edges of which are 
draped over a second pole fastened to uprights rising 
from the front corners of the lounge. The sides are 
cleverly draped with bunting, flag-blue, on which the 
needle woman has appliqued large white stars. 

Against the. background of blue bunting over the 
lounge this devoted patriot and mother has hung her 
soldier boy’s well-worn army cap, his canteen, his 
sabre, in fact, all his army fittings that he would allow 
to be used. On either side are ranged pictures of army 


and navy heroes, and the favorite officers of his 
ment. 

On the lounge, where often rests the weary head + 
pressed the water-soaked ditches of Cuba, are pil 
galore. They are covered with red and blue and w 
not too gaudy, but all, in some way, suggesting syn 
of our country. 

Better than the straight upright background \ 
be the side drapery gathered to a spear projecting ¢ 
the wall, tent fashion. Brass army buttons 
used in the decorations. 

Interest in Holland has lately much revived 
sequence of the late coronation of the young and 
Queen Wilhelmina. A descendant of one of ¢ 
Dutch families has lately re-decorated a room in | 
of the fatherland. 

The ceiling of the room, low and large, as it 
crossed by oak beams. The panels between are pai 
in cream, edged with a narrow band of delft 
Quaint blue and white tiles edge the fireplace. Co 
with Dutch scenes, no two alike, one can spend an hi 
interest in studying the landscapes, canals, wind 
and interiors of that sleepy, but picturesque count 

On the solid blue walls are hung water colors 0! 
odd villages of Holland, of the dikes, and the w 
wearing those queer head dresses which are—alas 
disappearing. There are sunsets, quiet or vivi 
color, to accentuate the blue or to contrast with it, 
in white frames. 

A frieze there is of delft blue plates, set not t 
together, fastened against the wall. On the mante 
a delft clock and a windmill and various quirks 
fat-bodied style of Holland. Yes, and beer m igs, 
nocent of contents, such as Mine Vrouw sets bef 
lord well filled,—both mug and lord. 

The table and chairs are square, solidly built 
made to last, like the burghers, who like everyt! 
be plain, but of the best. In this country anyt! 
substantial is not often found, and hence they 
titled to be termed a novelty. 

The hangings; they, too, are delft blue. 
ease made from sheet linen, home dyed to the 
tint. <A frieze of white arabesques, quaintly cut 
linen and appliqued upon the linen body, suggests t! 
windinills and oddities of the stanch little kingdo 
in former years played such a brave part in the 
of Europe. 

Gilded rope, of a size corresponding with that 
picture, is a favorite decoration for the edge of pic 
especially for sea views. The rope, attached by =! 
nails to the wooden frame, is then filled with sizi: 
varnish to prevent the sinking in of the gilding. At 
each corner three flat loops are fastened to the fruie. 
In country cottages homemade or pine tables may be 
covered with rope. With it the legs are tightly wound, 
while the edges are closely covered with a running pat 
tern in Greek form, circle following circle in an eudless 
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chain. A knot with raveled ends fourinches long is 
fastened at each corner, and the only space left un- 
covered is the top, which is supposed to be occupied 
with the lamp and its mat. 

The marked freedom from conventional precedents 
which the American woman breathes has a happy in- 
fluence upon her housekeeping. In a recent visit to one 
of the charming families in New York, the members of 
which are up to date in everything bright and sensible, 
the question of originality and independence was the 
subjeet of discussion. 

When I was young I never saw the like!” ex- 
laimed Grandmother Blank. «'To see a woman stand- 

ig with one hand on her hip or leaving the shelter of 

her door without bonnet and gloves, would cause a 
scandal. Subjects are brought into conversation which 
were then tabooed; I don’t know what we are coming 
to,” and she shook her head with dolefulness, though a 
merry twinkle in her eye belied the words. 

“No, grandma! you needn't pretend,” exclaimed 
Marjorie, the youngest of the merry flock. “ Youare a 
precious old humbug,” and the gay girl perched herself 
on thearm of the grandmother's chair, and clasping the 
slender neck, drew to her own the cheek which seventy 
winters had left as plump and rosy as an apple. 

“You know you are glad that we, the giddy young 
generation, are free from restrictions that only enervate 
and narrow,—as the book that we have just been read- 
ing says, you remember.” 

~ And pray, Miss Impudence,” fondly returned the 
dear lady, + what restrictions do you allude to?” 

“Why, dearest, the list is longer than myarm. You 
know itis! In villages and country places women go 
about the streets bonnetless and gloveless! Yes, granny, 

upudently, disreputably gloveless! Think of that! 
What would your chaperon have thought when you 
were sweet sixteen?” 

» Thought! She would have thought a girl who 
should venture on the street without hat or gloves was 

» underbred, too vulgar, to notice.” 

»And now, dearest grandma, we, your descendants, 
ave not descendants at all. Yet we even run about the 
streets near us—not alone, for mamma or a maid is 
With us, as vou know, but at our own sweet will we dis- 
card hats or gloves. And no one feels that our social 
position or good breeding is in danger.” 

‘I must say,” here interposed the gentle mother, 
“that in a city such things seem to me unbecoming. In 
sinaller places things are different. There golf clubs, 
tennis and outdoor sports of all kinds have given a 
tone of vigor and energy to our girls which is delight- 
fuland encouraging. Could I reach all young women 
I would say to them this: «Take your independence, 
but take it with a caution. In other words, it is a 
novel opening into life which you have. Listen to your 
elders and take it wisely.’ 

“It began in Newport among the fashionable set, this 


going without gloves and hats. It is a token that 


useless bonds are breaking. But,—and there is a large 
but,—don’t let these new fashions lower, by one jot or 
tittle, your regard for the proprieties and refinements. 
It need not. On the other hand, be sure that the very 
realization of the larger, fuller life which these typify 
will make you a stronger race,—one more wholesome in 
mind as well as body.” 

All of which I have faithfully set down as a novelty. 

In house furnishing are many novelties in the way of 
unusual arrangements. 

For instance, a young man, having artistic taste and 
being a great lover of that unappreciated decorative 
growth, Indian corn, determined to convert his den into 
a bower of beauty. 

Procuring a lot of stalks, untrimmed, he cut equal 
lengths, measuring from the top, and fastened them, by 
the help of the double tack used in matting, to the 
wainscot of his room. They were not placed so closely 
as to look huddled or to interfere with the natural 
position of leaves. A narrow molding held the stalks 
in their place on the floor, and another was secured 
horizontally a few inches below the tips of the corn 
some four feet from the base. 

Lengthwise of the molding he secured an edging of 
cornstalks stripped of leaves. This finish closely re- 
sembles bamboo. The over-mantel was likewise decor- 
ated with the tips and stalks, tastefully arranged, leav 
ing the mirror like a picture in the center. 

From the ceiling corner-stalks radiated to the center, 
where a star of red, white and blue corn on the ear 
served alike as a patriotic emblem and an unique 
decoration. 

Remembering the bizarre and wonderfully attractive 
pictures made of corn in one of the western state build- 
ings of the Columbian exhibition, he constructed a flag 
out of these three colors of corn, selecting only the 
large full ears. The flag standard was merely a length 
of cornstalk. Other devices there were, such as an 
interlacing of tips and occasional ears of corn over the 
doors and windows. In fact, the treatment might be 
varied with symphonies in accord with the noble de- 
scriptive verses upon corn of Sidney Lanier, a poet 
likewise unappreciated by the masses. 

A temporary decoration, say you? And pray, what 
on this earth is not temporary? It is novel, unique, 
charming, and that is enough. 

By the time this reaches the patrons of Goop Hovsr 
KEEPING they will be making plans, not only to procure 
new garments, but «to make old cloes look amaist as 
weel’s the new.” <A few suggestions from the shops of 
the metropolis may not come amiss. 

In the first place colors and forms take their cue from 
the army and navy. Marine or navy blue and gray 
are preeminent. So are cords, frogs, buttons and 
epaulets. 

Skirts cling closely to the figure at the top and flare 
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at the bottom. Many have the graduated flounce, high 
either at the back or front, or a trimming of braid or 
narrow ruffle to simulate it. The old princesse style is 
used by those who can wear that dress, but it is trimmed 
from the fronts, sloping each way, just as hair used to 
be parted and drawn over the ears. 
sist of galloon, lace, jet or ruffles. There is an unfortu- 
nate tendency toward the old double skirt, but, happily, 
the skirt is shortened toclear the ground. 


Trimmings con- 


The drooping pouch front of waist has had its day. 
There are narrow revers, turning from a narrow front 
that is plaited or shirred, and in a contrasting color to 
the dress itself. There are high, choking collars or 
lower frilled ones at pleasure. In fact, under a gen- 
eral style is great variety in form and trimming. 

Sleeves are made tight fitting, but much trimmed 
with slashes, lengthwise ruffles, and cross wrinkles and 
plaits. They are long and either sloped over the hand 
or turned back in flaring cuffs. No caps are allowed, 
or if any, very secant and not baggy. An epaulet-shaped 
piece at the top, small and edged with narrow ruffle of 
silk or with braid, is used. Silver or black 


much used te outline seams of waist and skirt, and a 


cord is 


tartan plaid lining is made to show wherever possible. 
A postillion back, plain, but trimmed at the neck, is 
fashionable. 

Red will still be worn in all shades, but plum or 
damson is in favor. Capes are as popular as ever, but 
as sleeves are small, they are tight fitting at the 
shoulders and often frilled at the bottom. For colder 
weather they will be lined with domestic fur, such as 
beaver, rabbit, eat or skunk skin. 


—Hester M. Poole. 


COOK’S TABLE. 

Wheat flour, one pound is one quart. 

Indian meal, one pound two ounces is a quart. 

Butter, when soft, one pound is one qnart. 

Loaf sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 

White sugar, powdered, one pound one ounce is one 
quart. 

Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is one quart. 

Ten eggs are one pound. 


Liquids. 
Sixteen large tablespoonfuls are one half pint. 
Eight large tablespoonfuls are one gill. 
Four large tablespoonfuls are one half gill. 
A common sized tumbler holds one half pint. 
A common sized wineglass holds one half gill. 
A teacup holds one gill. 
A large wineglass holds two ounces. 
A tablespoonful holds one half ounce. 
Forty drops are equal to one teaspoonful. 


Pure air, pure water, pure food—these are the three 
great requisites for the family health. And don’t be 
atraid to use the water without as well as within. 


Original in Goop 
A MAN’S REASON. 


I love her for her pretty face. 
Her eyes’ seductive splendor ; 

I love her for her winsome grace, 
Her heart so true and tender. 


I love her for her manner gay, 
The way she sings a ballad ; 
I love her best, though, for the way 
She makes a lobster salad! 
—Claudia Thari 


Original in GOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONSERVES, PICKLES AND SAUCES. 
IV.—The Close of the Season. 


ND NOW 


picking of home er 


comes the 


fruits and vegetables, ani 
if “the best of the wi 

was not kept for the last 
ot the feast.” 


all are 
kinds, 
notably quinces, Duchess pears anil 
Stump the World 


fine as any that were served with | 


no -meaus inferior, and some 


peaches, are iis 


earlier courses. In faet, many persous 
prefer the flavor of late peaches 
both canning and marmalade, and 
unless one can get Bartlett pears 
variety has a more sprightly, vinous 
flavor than Duchess, Swan's Orange. 
or Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

Probably for the reason that + bless- 
take 
flight,” the thrifty housewife bent « 


ings brighten as they 
filling every empty jar and jelly glass 
is tempted to utilize insipid pears. 
citron, watermelon, or ripe cucumber rinds, fruits wl 

have no distinet flavor, and can only be made a mediuin 
for cloying sweetness flavored with ginger root, or ot! 

Don't do it. 
weight of sweet apples, and the combination is delicions 


spice. Quineces will flavor double th 


for canning or marmalade. Choose the Orange qui: 
and Tolman, or other firm-fleshed sweet apples, and tor 
canning make the sections of similar shape and > 
and the combination will not be noticeable. 

The work of eandying fruit is not difficult althouglia 
little tedious; but this is soon forgotten and they make 
a decidedly toothsome and ornamental addition to many 
a fine party and dinner dish. 

Candied Pears. 

Choose Seckel pears that are ripe but not soft or in 
the least bruised, and with the stems on; pare tiie 
medium and smallest sized ones very smoothly «ud 
allow half the length of the stem to remain; pare and 
halve the largest ones, cut the stems through the center 
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lengthwise, and neatly remove the core, dropping all 
immediately into very cold water. A granite-ware pan 
of medium size is the most convenient vessel to cook the 
fruit in. Stand as many whole pears, stem upward, 
as will cover the bottom; cover to the top of the pears 
with boiling water, cover the vessel closely and boil slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Remove the fruit with a perforated 
on: stand in cold water five minutes, then drain on a 

e or towel. Treat halved pears in the same manner. 
Measure the remaining liquid, allowing two pounds of 
cranulated sugar for every one-and-one-half  cuptuls; 
wly bring to a boil, and boil steadily ten minutes, 
<imiming often. Add a layer of fruit and boil slowly 
d steadily until it ean be pierced with a fork; then 
As the fruit is 


ined, set in one or more shallow vessels, and when all 


refully remove and drain on a sieve. 


is cooked and cold, pour the boiling syrup over and _ set 
aside until next day. Then drain off the syrup, reheat 
some, and dip it over the fruit; let stand another 
twenty-four hours, and repeat the process. Then drain 
the fruit on a sieve and dry in the sun or a very slow 
en. At the expiration of twelve hours sift thickly 
tine granulated sugar, and return to the heat. 
When well candied pack in jars or tin boxes with 
jatrathine paper between the layers, and keep in a cool, 
pace, 
Candied Quinces. 

(Juinees should be pared. quartered and cored: or if 
very large cut into eighths instead of quarters ; and treat- 
eu samme as pears. 

Candied Peaches, 
Peaches should be pared, halved, and dropped in cold 
chop half the kernels fine, cover with cold water 
slowly for twenty minutes, then strain and use the 
d for making the syrup. Peaches do not require 
king in clear water, and not more than ten minutes 
svrup. After this proceed as with pears, only 
reheating the syrup once. 
Quince Catsup. 
luterior quinces ean be utilized to make a most agreea- 
for roast game or fowls. Pare, quarter, core, and 
losely covered, in clear water for twenty minutes } 
out. drop in cold water five minutes, and then 
ona towel. When perfectly cold chop fine, and 
very two quarts of chopped quinces allow one quart 
pped raw sour apples that were previously pared 
ored, two large green peppers (seeds rejected ) 
opped tine, one-half a eupful of grated horse-radish, 
tablespoonfuls of mustard seed (white), one table- 
utuleach of white ginger and salt, three cupfuls 
of sugar and vinegar, and one cupful of strained 
juice. Mix thoroughly together in a large 

‘then bowl or preserving kettle and let stand over 

Next morning place over a slow fire, and sim- 
iner, stirring almost constantly, for two hours, or until 
the desired thickness. Dip boiling into pint size glass 


jus and seal immediately. Store in a cold dry place. 


Apple Chutney. 

Pare, quarter, core and chop fine four quarts of sour 
firm-fleshed 
peppers 


apples. Chop separately three green 


(seeds discarded) and two medium-sized 


onions. Mix thoroughly together in the preserving 
kettle, and add to the mass as you cut in small pieces 
one heaping cupful of stoned raisins. To one quart of 
Vinegar add one pint of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
mustard seed, one tablespoonful each of salt and ground 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful each of mace and nutmeg, 
and one saltspoonful cayenne and slowly bring to the 
boiling point, and set aside to cool. Then pour the 
spiced vinegar over the fruit in the kettle and proceed 
as directed above for quince catsup. 

Chili Sauce. 

Late tomatoes are preferable to the better ripened 
ones for Chili sauce, because while easily cooked tender 
they retain their form and so make a more attractive 
sauce. Pare, without scalding, four quarts of tomatoes 


a little under-ripe; halve crosswise and remove the 


seeds ; drain on a towel and chop fine. Chop two large 
onions and two red peppers (separately) and add to 
the prepared fruit with one-half a cupful each of grated 
horse-radish and salt, one cupful of mustard seed, one 
tablespoonful of white pepper, one cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonfal of ground cinnamon, one-half a 
tablespoonful each of ground cloves and mace, and one 
quart of vinegar. Stir all well together, and cook slowly 
and steadily for one, and one-half hours (longer if too 
thin). Seal hot. 
Tomato Mangoes. 
Green tomatoes and wholesome 


make handsome 


mangoes. Select medium-sized, smooth fruit; cut from 
the stem end a piece sufficiently large to allow the seeds 
to be removed; and as fast as this is done turn cut side 
downward on a towel and lay the top on the fruit. 
When all are ready set in layers in a jar, put a tea- 
spoonful of salt in each tomato before putting on the 
cover invert a plate or saucer over the top, cover with 
cold water and stand aside twenty-four hours. For two 
dozen tomatoes make a filling of one quart of white 
cabbage cut very fine, one-half a cupful of grated horse- 
radish or chopped nasturtiums, one small onion chopped 
fine, two tablespoonfuls of mustard seed, one table- 
spoontul of salt, and one teaspoonful each of ginger 
and cloves. Mix thoroughly; rinse the tomatoes in 
clear water; stuff; tie on the top; pack in a stone jar 
with four green distributed them ; 


peppers among 


cover with horse-radish leaves, turn a plate over, and 


cover with strong, cold vinegar. Keep in a cool, dry 
place, and if scum appears wash the mangoes quickly 
through several cold waters; scald and skim the vinegar 
until perfectly clear; re-pack the mangoes and pour the 
vinegar over cold. 
Canned Pompkin. 

If you live in the country be sure to put up a supply 


of canned pumpkin for pies and patties next winter. 
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Stew—or better yet halve—and bake the fruit until it 
Then fill the jars, 
shaking down often, put on the covers, set ina kettle of 


can be pressed through a colander. 


tepid water, cover closely and boil steadily thirty 
minutes. Before sealing fill every jar to overflowing 
with boiling water, wipe off the top, adjust the rubber 
and cover and seal. When cold wrap in paper and 
store in a cold, dry place. 

Quince and Apple Jelly. 

Jelly made of equal parts of sour apples and quinces, 
or of two parts of the latter to one of the former, is 
delicious. Cook the fruit separately, the apples with 
their skins and seeds remaining; the quinces as directed 
on Page 239 of Goop Hovusekeepine for June last, and 
make the jelly after general directions given above. 
Apple Jelly. 

Spitzenberg, Northern Spy, or other rich, acid apples 
make a delicious jelly, and one sure to be appreciated 
next spring when the other stock runs low and the ap- 
petite needs coaxing. Remember this as the empty 
glasses accumulate during the winter, and so come 
out “ Spring rich.” 

—Katherine B. Johnson. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY, 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
By RUTH HALL. 
Cuarrer X—Faps anp 
We may, like Paris, give the apple of life to Venus, or Juno, 
or Minerva.—Sir Jolin Lubbock. 

NE phase of the end of the century 
times has already been touched upon 
in these pages, but deserves more 
extended treatment because of the 

This is the 
peculiar development of individual 


golden keys it may hold. 
fancies. It is most obvious that this 
is the day of the solitary—of each 
It is 
. almost as obvious, to the thoughtful 
that the Mother 
rhyme of “Thad a little hobby- 
horse” might stand for the motto of 
We all have 


hobbies, and we “whip them, ‘we’ 


man’s thinking for himself. 


observer, Goose 


this, our tenth decade. 


“lash them,” we drive them “through the mire” of a 
not always accommodating world. 

The bicycle is certainly the most prevalent of these 
fads, and one of the most social, although even that tends 
in the direction of peculiarity. Women, at any rate, 
ride alone a great deal, far more than they used when 
horses were the propelling power. The principal reason 
for this solitariness, when it does exist, is either that 
one’s friends are not available at the moment, or that 


their methods, or knowledge and strength, are different 
from one’s own. A woman does not like to accompany 
another who can stand much more, or much less, fatigue 
and attempt. Yet beginners—and there are always 
beginners — wish some sort of escort. A good-natured 
masculine relative may be pressed into the service, if le 
can be found. But his good-nature is truly angelic if he 
is often at hand. <A paid attendant is a costly luxury. 

A well-trained bicycler could afford to rent out her 
services, if her time were not otherwise empioyed, at so 
modest a rate that she could be engaged to accompany 
those timid sisters who require constant hints and sug 
gestions on their first few “ road lessons,” after they ha 
been apparently emancipated from the instructions 
their teacher. It would not be possible for any but a 
strong man to give those first lessons of all, though an 
impecunious girl may well envy the athlete who makes 
money with covetable rapidity by his learning in 
absorbing art of sitting on that shaky instrument. A wilt 
or sister, or daughter, is an important assistant to su 
a teacher, and may do something of even the earliest 
work, while the post-graduate course, as it were, of s 
plementary lessons and companionship in the first tin 
rides would naturally fall to her share. Whether they 
do, will depend upon her prices. 

Here is a point repeatedly presented, but which 
be once more insisted upon: A woman's help may 
be as satisfactory, 'and «all "round ” as a man’s, but, 
it is cheaper, it will be accepted by many who 
afford the best. 
wheel, for example, the primary expense—that of 


In this matter of learning to 


purchase of the bievcle—is sosevere that very few of 1 
sex, notoriously economical in little things, are willing | 
spend sufficient money to acquire proper proficien 
chat 


instructions are a wretched substitute, as those w! 


as the old deacon said of the new church 


“playing on the thing after we've got. it. 


the before-mentioned and rare good-natured man o! 
family have speedily discovered. An expert sister-! 
could render considerable aid which she might att 
give at a much lower rate, as it must be concedes! 

it would be worth much less than charged by the t 
whose moments are made of gold. 

She can explain the hundred-and-one intricac’ 
mechanism, generally incomprehensible, can set trill: 
matters to rights, and keep the great plaything in « 
There is no occasion to send fora man from 
headquarters to fill the tires and look over the whole; 
yet it was not a matter of surprise that one girl who |ia 
been riding for several years, had telephoned for =! 
When she brought out the kit that accompanie 
her $100 wheel. she held up a minute oil-ean and ingture 
if that were the pump. Part ofthe self-elected duty of 
this tutor might be the storing of bicycles during the 
winter, and one might take an agency for a make of 
wheel not already sold in that particular neighbor!ioo!. 


Next come cameras, which are a close second in public 


service. 
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_ favor. Here there is wide chance for lessons. The _ the trifles displayed at a Woman’s Exchange. This would 
any amateur soon finds that she may press the button, but be a number of rules turned into the rhymes that make 
ite no film in the world can do the rest, and she produce a them easiest to remember, and typewritten into little 
— satisfactory picture. The more she tries to learn for pamphlets that may be as much or as little decorated as 
ig herself, the more the possibility spreads out before her. desired. It is because such jingles have been often 
th 


She reads frantically, not only the exasperating pamph- 
lets that accompany her purchase, but the half-dozen 
books obtainable on the subject. None of them pre-sup- 
poses her ignorance. None of them tells everything in 
detail and distinetly. She blunders along, picking up 
ideas here and there, from other groping workers, and 
building such success as she may ultimately attain upon a 
verycostly and disheartening series of failures. Any 
guick-witted and tasteful woman, who has surmounted 
these countless mistakes, might get up a fair business as 
instructor and practical assistant to the many in every 
community who know less than she and are eager to 
know more. 

While speaking of cameras, ‘it is proper to throw in 
here, parenthetically, a suggestion as to the countless 
uses to which this photographic passion may be turned. 

The beginner who expects to take portraits and land- 
scapes With the same lens will be surely disappointed, 
But either at- 
tractive groups or effective bits of scenery will make all 


although this is the common ambition. 
sorts of pretty things. They may be simply framed, for 
photographs are seen, at present, on the walls of many 


homes; or they may serve as Christmas or birthday 
cards, or as menus, or for German favors, to illustrate 
descriptive or other articles offered for publication—I 
have known a set of verses to be first rejected, and, when 
illustrated and re-sent, accepted by the same publication 

or they may be worked up into advertisements, booklets, 
‘te., in any number of ways. 

The gitt fad should be touched upon by way of the 
chanees it offers. Every onlooker in social life will admit 
that the growth of giving has been phenomenal in the 
past decade, and is, to most purses, a serious drain. 
Presents were by no means universal at Christmas time, 
up to a quarter-century ago. Now, the poorest families 
»keep Christmas.” Birthdays, New Year's day, Easter, 
betrothals, no less than weddings and their anniversaries, 
even journeys, are celebrated by a levy upon one’s friends. 
These latter, unless they have what some one once said 
was his conception of a comfortable income, “a million 
a moment, and one’s expenses paid,” will be touchingly 


thankful for any dainty and inexpensive offering to lay 


written and passed about among friends for private cir- 
culation, that the possibility occurs of deriving monetary 
benefit from something of the sort. 

There is, in the same direction of a dilettante learning, 
a desire for collection of almost any and every kind. 
Really nothing is too silly of which to make a fad, and 
those who collect for others can often turn an honest 
penny thereby. 

Sharpened wits are at a premium in most cases and 
places. Only the other day, since the writing of this 
series of articles was begun, a letter was received from the 
editor of a periodical read almost exlusively by society 
folks, begging to be supplied with ideas for novel en- 
tertainments of any description. 

A sale, on wholly original plans, is invariably curiosity- 
provoking and a suecess. So is a home “evening,” to 
which a hostess may invite her guests, with the assurance 
that, bored as they may be by much dissipation, they 
will find here something as odd as it is pleasing. These 
efforts towards the unhackneyed have gone the lengths 
of paying the largest amounts of money for professional 
singers and actors to amuse the company. The hostess 
with more money than brains, or the church committee 
appointed to produce a drawing form of fair, would be 
only too glad to give a reasonable amount for something 
The love of 


novelty is so pronounced, and so peculiar a part of life 


good that had never been heard of before. 


to-day, that one lucrative factor in money-making would 
he neglected if especial attention were not drawn to its 
opportunities. 

A constantly increasing craze is that expressed by one 
editor, lately, to another, relative to clubbing their pub- 
«the 
Bargains are searched for greedily by all 
Those who sell the finest 


lications, as current aim to get something for 
nothing.” 
conditions of persons. class 
of goods, and who long stood haughtily aloof, have been 
obliged to suecumb to the epidemic. From it be 
gleaned this truth: Whatever is better than one could 
As 


stance may be cited the case of a good-mannered man who 


may 
an in- 


expect for its cost always creates a demand. 


came to my home, a while ago, and asked to exhibit the 
portfolio of pictures he carried under his arm. Although 


urged that it was useless to show his stock, the wares 


upon the shrine of social obligation. Sentiment may 
re take the place of elegance, and a happy notion, prettily proved to be delicately tinted photograph-like water- 
‘ ; Wrought out, will be sure to bring in gratitude, no less colors in result—of Japanese scenes, wrought with all the 
Pe for its moderate cost, to the designer. taste and care for which the Mikado’s people are famous. 
oe There is a reviving craze for the study of whist just They were presented at such moderate amounts that, 
bs at present. As there is a tendency toward most forms for once, an agent was absolutely thanked for giving one 
~ of not-too-severe knowledge, it is to be expected that the | the chance of buying from him. 
in most intellectual of games should hold sway. Teaching 
ie whist has been spoken of as a profession. Here mention One cannot make an omelet without breaking an ~ 


may be made of another notion, for sale, perhaps,among — egg.—Scotch proverb. 
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Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
SALAD AND SALAD MAKING. 


A Neglected Branch of the Culinary Art. 
“O, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat! 
T’would tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 
Back to the world would turn his fleeting soul, 
To plunge his fingers in a salad bowl!” 


O SAID Sidney Smith, the witty 

clergyman, in his recipe for a 

salad. There is no doubt that an 

American housewife can easily 

add to the plainest dinner a most 

desirable dish in a simple salad. 

She can not only feed the hungry, 

but she can stimulate the most 

jaded appetite, and even tickle the 

fancy of the fastidious gourmet 

by these relishes. If we did but know it, there is no 

country in the world so rich as ours in native materials 

for salad making. And there is no other country where 

there is such ignorance and prejudice in their use. From 

spring until fall we may cull from the gardens and 

fence corners wholesome herbs which would impart a 

pleasant variety to the altogether monotonous dinner, 
especially of the farmer. 

Much has been said lately of the advantage which 
the laboring man would derive from an accurate 
acquaintance with the various sorts of fungi and mush- 
rooms. He has been told that the Fistulina hepatica is 
an admirable substitute for beef steak, and the Agaricus 
gambosas for the veal ecutlet. But deep-rooted suspicion 
is not easily eradicated, and there is always a certain 
amount of hazard in dealing with plants in which the 
distinction between poisonous and harmless is not more 
clearly marked. There is not this difficulty with regard 
to the salad herbs, as they are such well known plants, 
some of which are even called weeds. 

Besides lettuce, celery, cucumber and tomato, all of 
which have medicinal virtues as great as their gastro- 
nomical goodness, there are water-cress, dandelion, com- 
mon mustard, sorrel, chicory, salsify tops and the hated 
parsley, which Charles Dudley Warner calls the “am- 
bitious pusley,” that grows with all the confidence of 
youth and the skill of old age. It beats the serpent as 
an emblem of immortality. It is ever rampant and 
vicious. The sorrel is a pleasantly acid plant, whole- 
some and of delicate flavor, and it is a delightful addition 
to the salad bowl. The water-cress, that grows abun- 
dlantly along shallow streams, common shepherd’s purse 
and lady's smock, wild chicory, all have culinary virtues 
that the French and Germans recognize and use in their 
everyday fare. 

Certainly nature has not dealt niggardly with us, and 
it is only knowledge of the hygienic value of salads 
and familiarity with making them that is necessary to 
inake these dishes available. If the American house- 
wife can be taught to discover hidden virtues in these 
plants with whose outward forms she has had long 
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familiarity, we do not despair of her acquiring the one 
secret of salad-making, which is the judicious employ- 
ment of oil, so as to correct the acrid juices of the 
plants and yet preserve the several flavors unimpaired. 

The nutritive value of salads is due to the potash 
salts, which, although present in all vegetables, are 
eliminated in the process of cooking. The French know 
and value the hyigenie value of salads and salad oil, for 
they grow numerous plants just for salads, whose names 
we do not even know. 

The art of dressing salads should be studied carefully. 
In France they give one salads of all sorts dressed to 
perfection in plain pepper, salt, oil and vinegar. The 
process seems simple enough, but the perfection of the 
whole depends upon the care of the details. 

The leaves of the salad are carefully washed ani 
dried, even perchance wiped with a cloth, so that the oil 
and vinegar will cling more readily to the leaves. Then 
the seasoning process takes place just before it is eaten. 
It is generally put into a bowl one and a half times as 
large as the bulk of the salad, so that it can be readily 
turned. Take the salad spoon—which should be ot 
wood—and put into it salt and pepper in sufficient 
quantity, then pour a little vinegar into the spoon ani 
stir the salt and pepper with the wooden fork until the 
salt dissolves and the pepper is mixed; then sprinkle 
this mixture over the salad and turn it again and again 
with the spoon and fork in order to distribute the seaso) 
ing equally over it all. Finally, measure out as many 
spoonfuls of oil and turn the salad again repeatedly, 
when it is ready to be eaten. It is best always to gaug 
the seasoning by the most delicate palate at the table. 
Ordinarily the manufactured vinegar is too strong: 
lemon juice is the most delicate and delicious flavore:| 
of all the acids that nature has given us, while tarrago: 
vinegar adds greatly to the flavor of a lettuce or water- 
cress salad. It is vinegar in which a bunch of tarragon 
leaves is left to soak. This vinegar can be easily pre- 
pared by pouring a gallon of vinegar over a handful o! 
tarragon leaves, half as much garden cress, half as much: 
chervil, some fresh pimpernel leaves and one clove ot! 
garlic. Let it infuse for a week in an earthen crock « 
jar; then strain through a cloth and bottle for use. 

Never, if you value a fine flavor to a salad, use the 
powdered pepper from the grocers’, as all its piquaney is 
lost long before it reaches the table. It is best to grind 
one’s own pepper corn freshly for the table, or perhays 
better still use the Hungarian paprika, a mild red pepper 
with an exquisite flavor. 

A mayonnaise dressing is a triumph of the culinary 
art when well made. The ways of making it are many. 
about as many as there are cookbooks. With cold 
fresh eggs and oil and a reasonable amount of patience, 
the process is simple indeed. After removing the white 
and the germ from the egg, stir the yolk for a minute 
before adding the oil, very slowly, always stirring it in 
one direction. After every eighth spoonful of oil add 
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some vinegar or lemon juice, a little pepper and salt and 
a spot of mustard. Keep on with the process until 
there is a sufficient quantity of the dressing, and then 
taste and season as occasion may dictate. If by ill luck 
the mayonnaise dressing curdles in the process of mak- 
ing, stop and begin over again, gradually adding the 
curdled sauce by degrees, and the whole will come out 
a good yellow and of the proper consistency. This 
dressing may be easily colored for festive occasions. It 
js mostly used by foreigners on cooked vegetables and 
cold meat salads. 

An excellent salad dressing is also made by using the 
volks of hard boiled-eggs, some cold mashed potatoes 
well pressed together with a fork, oil, vinegar, mustard 
and salt rubbed in, in the proportions of two of oil to 
one of vinegar. A salad must be fresh and crisp to be 
wood. Never serve a salad the second day, and it is not 
wise to cover a delicate salad with too much rich 
mayonnaise. The very heart of the delicate lettuce, 
celery and chicory with French dressing is best for din- 
ners and the heavy chicken, lobster, shrimp and potato 
salads for luncheon and supper. 

A dainty salad can be made of nasturtium blossoms, 
buttereups, a head of lettuce and a pint of water-cresses. 
French dressing is to be used and it must be eaten 
promptly. It may be in order to close this dissertation 


i salads with a few aphorisms that Theodore Child, 


he who was a dainty feaster, has left us. 

« The most artistic and the most wholesome ways of 
preparing food are the simplest.” 

+ Bad cooking diminishes happiness and shortens life.” 

‘A good dinner is brother to a good poem ; and it is 
something more substantial and, between two and 
liree o'clock, more agreeable.” 

«The destiny of nations, it has been said depends 
upon the manner in which they eat.” 
—Katharine F. Reighard. 
LOVE. 

Who can measure the influence which one strong man 
may have on the woman who loves him, or one strong 
woman on the man who loves her, for good or for evil? 
Charles the First, of England, might have kept his crown 
and his head if it had not been for his wife. On the 
other hand, when the prime minister of England was 
married and brought his wife home, she put her desk in 
his study and from that day remained his chief coun- 
selor, knowing his state secrets, giving him the inspira- 
tion of her love and the guidance of her womanly wis- 
(lom, ‘and watching over his health with infinite care 
and caution. These are two typical lives, and history 
is full of their parallels—one man lured to his destrue- 
tion, as Samson by Delilah, one man inspired to a noble 


life, as Gladstone by his wife—Lyman Abbott, in the 
Outlook, 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
QUERIES. 


What is Justice when her aid we implore? 
Just-ice, alas! and nothing more. 


What would a dying poet’s last stanza be? 
It would be die-verse, it seems to me. 


**How does Annie seem since she was wed?” 
“Quite Annie-mated,” the visitor said. 


Does the bon vivant ever need to complain ? 
No, indeed! his is always sham-pain. 


What is a popular actress’s history ? 
She has always been more or less of a Miss Terry. 


Did Josephine trust in Napoleon’s soft heart ? 
She did, but found only a Bony-part. 


— Mattie W. Baker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MEREST CHANCE. 
The Story of a Young Lady Who Painted. 


E BUSINESS which had brought God- 


frey Minturn to Rosedale had been 


successfully concluded, and now he paused 
for a moment, undecided what to do. 
“Tleads, I'll try to find her; tails, I'll 
4 take the train. Heads itis! But how, in this 
benighted place, am I ever to find Miss Dorothy 
Brooke? Here, youngster, direct me to Beach Row and 
T'll give you this penny. Show me the house where 
Miss Brooke lives and you shall have its twin brother.” 
The smail boy grinned, slipped the penny into his 


” 


mouth for luck, sputtered «come along,” and set off, his 
bare feet twinkling rapidly down the dusty road. 

«“ Say, go slower! It’s too hot to race,” called Min 
turn, whereupon his conductor slackened his speed. 

He never would have found Beach Row without a 
guide. But having found it, he waited for the grimy 
youngster to disappear before he traversed the avenue 
of beaches and made use of the old-fashioned brass 
knocker upon the door of Miss Brooke’s residence. 

Once rapped Minturn—twice, and then, as there 
came no answer, thrice. 

At last there was a movement within, a bolt was 
withdrawn, the door was opened about a hand space 
and Minturn inquired, “Is Miss Dorothy Brooke at 
home?” 

Ile questioned first, then looked at: the face behind 
the narrow opening. It was a young, piquant and 
strangely familiar face. But the slender figure was 
swathed in an immense blue checked pinafore, and two 
big specks of white—was it flour paste, or what /—dotted 
the peachlike cheek and chin. 

* Miss Dorothy Brooke is not at home,” was the imme- 
diate and decided answer. 

Minturn looked blank and his face perceptibly length 
ened. 
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The demure maiden thereupon added, “She will be 
at home at three o’clock, if you care to return.” 

« At three o'clock? I will be here!” he said eagerly. 
Upon which the door was unceremoniously closed and 
the bolt drawn. 

He lingered on the doorstep for an instant, an odd 
smile of amusement puckering his face. Then he 
sauntered down the pathway under the beech trees and 
so on back to the village inn, where he ordered the mid- 
day dinner he abhorred, and examined the timetable 
to find the first available train after 4 o’clock. 

That settled, he returned in thought to the flour- 
flecked face of the doorway. Was it indeed Miss Dorothy 
Brooke herself? With what coolness then had she pro- 
claimed her absence! And how did it happen that this 
girl, whom he had found merely piquant in the early 
sprmg time, when she was visiting his friends in Bos- 
ton, now proved so ridiculously attractive in blue checked 
pinafore ? 

There was no other girl, he told himself, could keep 
him thus idly awaiting her pleasure, or convenience, 
four hours in such a forsaken country town. 

A few minutes before the appointed time Minturn 
again turned into Beach Row. No longer was the 
white door grimly closed upon him. Now it stood hos- 
pitably open wide, and in the broad, pleasant hallway, 
a stately 


knitting in hand, sat Miss Brooke, the elder 
maiden lady with snowy hair—and Dorothy, her pretty 
niece. 

Dorothy presented the visitor to her aunt, who proved 
so voluble, that to Minturn’s dismay he could get small 
chance to talk to her fair niece. But he 
glances of admiration upon her, and then from her to 


cast covert 
her delightfully quaint surroundings. 

Miss Brooke, the elder, perceived these latter glances 
and was gratified. 

“Tt’s all genuine colonial,” she said. “ And it’s just 
as it was in my mother’s time, and in her mother’s time, 
before that. I was born here, and here I expect to die, 
and then it will all go to which ever unmarried niece is 
with me at the Oh, I don’t believe it will be 
I tell her she need not expect to be my heir!” 


time. 
Dorothy. 
Minturn looked mystified. 


“7 have seven nieces,” explained Miss Brooke, “and 
Three 


already have been married from here, and Dorothy will 


T have invited them all to come to me in turn. 


be the next to go.” 

Minturn turned to Dorothy. Her slim fingers were 
innocent of rings, and an expression of amusement lit 
up her piquant face. “There is no prospect of it—at 
present,” she said demurely. 

* Miss Brooke continued ; 
still it’s 


Dorothy is a girl of varied accomplish- 


« Dorothy is very particular, 
“the other three were easier to please. 
bound to come. 
ments, and certainly was not cut out for an old maid.” 

Minturn had cast more than one curious glance at 
the big old-fashioned organ which filled the entire space 
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upon one side of the hall. «Then I suppose you play, 
Miss Dorothy?” he asked. 

«Oh, no,” she replied, a mischievius twinkle lighting 
her dark eyes. “Aunt Mary is the musician. My ac- 
complishments are of an entirely different order. For 
one thing—I paint.” 

Immediately the vision of a face decorated with biy 
It had not been flour, 
then, and she had come straight from her easel that 


white specks rose before him. 


morning to open the door. 

« Perhaps Mr, Minturn would like to see the house?” 
Brooke. 
china, all date from the beginning of the last century. 


said Miss “The furniture, the pictures, the 
The house with its contents has been called a compl.’ 
little 

Minturn said he would be delighted, especially as ie 
foresaw opportunities of conversation with Miss Dorotliy, 


” 
museum, 


which seemed to be impossible in the hallway, whe 
Miss Brooke persistently kept the floor. 

She led the way now, slow and stately, leaning up 
her crutch—for she was lame—and the opportunities 
Minturn was looking for soon came. 

The house was truly a little museum, and Mintur 
who had a natural taste for such things, professed himn- 
self charmed with everything, from the huge fowrpost 
canopied bedsteads down to the silver candle trays ani 
snutfers, and the unexpected little cupboards in 
walls. He had a passing glimpse of Dorothy’s room, 
dainty and sweet, with an old fashioned glass pitcher of 
June roses upon her dressing table; but of an easel anid 
other evidences of her artistic work he could see no 
trace. 

They had made the tour of the upper story and were 
back again in the wide hallway, with its window shad 
by Venetian blinds, and its door opening upon 
broad white doorstep, with a cozy seat upon either s 
and. climbing roses trained to meet in a fragrant boy 
overhead. 

“T regret that you should not see the parlor,” said 
Miss Brooke, “but it is being painted and papered, ani 
Ifowever, the old tiled fire-place is 
And in spit: 


is all in disorder. 
celebrated, so you might just look in.” 
Dorothy's smothered protest she opened the door. 

In a glance, Minturn saw not only the celebrated fire- 
place, but the clean white ceiling, fresh painted wood: 
And 


checked pinafore over a chair by the side of a te! 


work and half re-papered walls. also—a 
row of paint-pots and a pail of kalsomine. Miss Dorothiy’s 
artistic tendencies and the mysterious white beauty spots 
upon her face that morning were thus simultaneous!) 
explained ! 

Minturn turned quickly and found her airy and sell- 
possessed, in spite of a very becoming blush. 

“Tt is warm in here,” she said. 
«Suppose we go sit on tlie 
the 


« Yes,” he assented. 
porch outside? Those 
were surely just made for two!” 


seats under rose vies 
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« Excuse me for asking you,” said Dorothy, «I’m not 


at all anxious for you to go, but what train do you ex- 
pect to take—unless you are staying in Rosedale ?” 

«Oh, no,” said Minturn, «1 must return to Boston 
to-night. I have important business on hand for to- 
morrow. I’m going on the four-thirty train.” 

« Then,” said. Miss Dorothy, pointing to the hands of 
the great hall clock, * you will have to leave at once— 
and hurry a little, too.” 

«Tye changed my mind,” said Minturn, «I’m not going 
until five-fifty.” 

+ But that’s a way-train, you know!” 

«| don’t mind that, unless you do.” 

«Oh, no, I like it!” and she laughed. « Well, then, 
come out on the porch, as you proposed, and tell me 
what brought you to this queer little town, and how 
you happened to find Beach Row?” 

Minturn thought of his indecision of the morning 
and of the penny which had fallen heads up, and he 
told her gravely that it had all come about by the merest 
chal 

Miss Brooke had heard Minturn say that he was not 
going until the five-fifty train, and now she appeared in 
the doorway and invited him in her stately manner to 
stay to their early informal tea, which she could easily 
have served at once. 

Minturn accepted gratefully and Dorothy mysteriously 
disappeared, soon to re-appear with a large tray, on 
which was tea and bread and butter, a glass bowl of 
strawberries and a big, blue platter filled with golden 
Shrewsbury cakes. The round table in the hallway she 


quickly transformed into a dainty tea table, and there 
the trio sat and chatted and drank tea. Minturn took a 
frrst Shrewsbury cake merely out of politeness, then 
another for the sake of its own goodness, and another, 
aud still another—until to his astonishment, he found 


t the last cake of them all was in his hand. 


Miss Brooke smiled indulgently and Dorothy laughed 


outright at his dismay, and colored so prettily at his 
declaration that he had not tasted such cookies since he 
was a boy, that he was convinced that beside being 


f all work and artist in kalsomine and oils, cake 
aking was also to be reckoned among her “ varied ac- 
complishments.” 

‘| shall often look longingly back to this afternoon.” 
sail Minturn, when the two were again on the porch 
together. “Life here must be like living in some 
« t old-time story book,—is it not?” 

Ye-es,” said Dorothy, “but IT wonder if the charac- 
ters in those old-time story books didn’t get tired of the 
sometimes and wish themselyes—in some 
other, more modern book.” 

Perhaps!” Minturn assented smilingly. 

At last it was time for him to take leave of Miss 
Brooke, still knitting in the hallway. But he lingered 
over his good-by to Dorothy, and boldly asked for a 
tose to brighten the tedious journey back to town. 


She picked one for him, and he daringly said, « I owe 
my thanks for this pleasant afternoon to the thoughtful 
little maid who opened the door this morning, for she 
told me when you would be at home.” 
«Did she?” said Dorothy demurely. 
« Yes, 


her,—I haven’t decided yet which was the most becom- 


and you don’t know how bewitching I found 


ing, the blue-checked pinafore—or the white paint 


spots on her face!” 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy. Then drawing herself up she 
added severely, «Jf you don’t run you'll lose the train!” 

So Minturn ran. 

Four weeks afterwards this letter was received by 
Dorothy Brooke : 

“My Dear Miss Dorotuy: 

“Tt will depend upon your answer whether 
I forever bless the day or regret the day that I caught 
at the suggestion of the pinafored maid and stayed over 
to see you at three o’elock. Since that fateful hour my 
peace of mind has been gone. I dream of Beach Row 
by night and the four posters haunt me by day. I 
want to see them again, and the parlor—with your 
paintings—which must have been ready for inspection 
long ago. And I want more Shrewsbury cakes,—but 
most of all, Dorothy Brooke, I want you ! 

* There is another book, a very commonplace one I 
fear, waiting for you to be its heroine,—because its 
hero—a very ordinary fellow in other respects—can’t 
get you out of his head. And so, if you think you ever 
could care enough about him to give another of Miss 
Brooke’s nieces a chance at the inheritance of Beach 
Row, write and give him permission to come and sit 
beside you under the rose vines, and persuade Miss 
Brooke to practice the wedding march on the old 
organ. 

* Upon your answer depends the lifelong happiness 
and peace of mind of 

GODFREY MINTURN.” 

Two days passed, days of anxious doubt and misera- 
ble expectation to Minturn. Then her answer was re- 
ceived. Before he saw the postmark he knew from 
whom it came and that it held his fate. 

Ile tore open the envelope, trembling between hope 
and dread, and out fell a printed slip of paper—there 
was no written word! 

He had known that Dorothy’s answer, either way, 
was sure to be different from that of any other girl, 
But what manner of answer was this? 

It proved to be part of a time table showing the 
trains which ran from Boston to Rosedale, and the ez- 
press had been marked by a tiny cross X in ink. 

— Judith Spencer. 


“Do not be troubled because you have not great 
virtues. God made a million spears of grass where he 
made one tree. The earth is fringed and carpeted, not 
with forests, but with grasses.” 
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SUMMERING BY THE SEA, 
And Some of Its Peculiar Experiences. 


“ And then there is always the ocean.”’ 
* But that is the most monotonous of all.” 


HY, Evelyn, how can you 
say so of the ever-chang- 
ing, never resting, beauti- 
Had 


have, 


ful broad ocean! 
you seen it as I 
under every possible con- 
dition, now smooth and 


sparkling, now tossing 


and turbulent, now gray 
and mournful, curling in 
little 
bounding in mighty billows that broke along the shore 


yavelets of glee all over its broad surface, or 


in tones of thunder—why, to my mind, there is nothing 
less monotonous or more surprising and delightful in its 
surprises than the ocean.” 

The two friends, Mrs. Armstrong and Mrs. Whiting, 
were sitting on the broad veranda of the former lady's 
beautiful cottage by the sea. It was one of the more 
quiet summer retreats, where the gay and giddy crowd 
had not as yet penetrated, and where there were none of 
the various devices for amusement found in the more 
fashionable watering places. 

This very restfulness and repose had commended 
themselves to the owner of the cottage as the most de- 
sirable feature in the situation, and had influenced her 
largely in her decision to purchase. But to the younger 
lady, Mrs. Whiting, who had come to pass a few days 
She had 


come directly there from Newport, where she had reigned 


with her friend, it seemed insufferably dull. 


supreme as a society belle, and consequently the change 
was much more marked than if she had come from her 
own home. It was only the third day since her arrival, 
but they had been days of extreme heat and languor, 
when both air and ocean had seemed motionless,and in the 
utter absence of anything in the least exciting or even 
diverting, she had been betrayed into an outward ex- 
pression of her inward disgust: “Why, Amy, how can 
you stand it!” 

Mrs. 


nature—for she was very fond of her young friend, and 


Thereupon Armstrong, with supreme good 


was quite sure before she came how the place would 
strike her—entered a laughing protest and began to 
enumerate the advantages of so quiet a retreat, closing 
with the remark that opens our story—* And then there 
is always the ocean.” 

“ But we are not without interesting experiences from 
a domestic point of view,” continued the older lady after 
her impromptu apostrophe to the ocean. 
cidedly unique and entertaining things occur even in 
a quiet place like this during the course of the summer. 


“Some de- 
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You know I always make it a point to have some friend 
or friends to share my solitude with me, and I find many 
even in my abbreviated list of acquaintances who are 
not only glad to avail themselves of the invitation, by) 
seem genuinely delighted with the very things that s. 
pall upon your taste. But then there isa difference, 1, 
be sure. Some, if not most of them, are busy house- 
keepers with large families, and the entire suspension 
ot domestic duties, and the perfect rest from care anid 
commotion, are to them the most charming features | 
the situation. 

«To be honest, dear,” she went on, “I do not thi: 
the rest from your constant life of excitement will ha: 
you one bit, for I can already see lines of weariness 
your face, and I don’t feel badly one atom that eireis- 
stances compel you to remain with me for a brief tiny 

«QO, as to that, Amy,” replied the younger lady, + \ 
know it is one of the chiefest delights of my life to 
with you. Iwas only wondering how you, with vo 
social nature, could content yourself a whole season wit 
such monotony.” 

* And T say again,” replied her friend laughing! 
is not monotonous. The people who visit me are al] 
different types and they bring no end of variety to: 
in their individual experiences. Besides, some v 
wnusing things are constantly happening. For instan 
one day while I was frying clams for dinner—! h 
given Jane a week off and was doing my own cooking 
a sudden shower came up. There was a leak in 
kitchen roof right over the stove, and before I knew 
the big drops came sputtering down into the spid 
What was I te do? 


I had guests waiting for dinner, and the clams must 


splashing the fat inevery direction. 


fried! Suddenly a bright idea occurred to me. T ope 
my umbrella right over my head, and safely and sue 
fully accomplished my task. My two lady friends 

into the kitchen during the performance and w 


They said 


‘Frying clams under an wnbrella,’ would be a tin 


highly amused at the oddity of the situation. 


for a domestic homily. 

«But something even more amusing and wit 
spiring than that occurred last year just at the e 
the summer. You know when we are about to 
our cottages for the season, we caleulate to have as 


tle food on hand as possible the last day or two, s: 


nothing may be left to spoil, or to be thrown away 


“It was the very day before we were to 
Everything had been eaten up clean except just enous) 
for breakfast,—the last 
Supper had been eaten and cleared away, and we w 
sitting around the large center table playing the sei 
The clock had struck 
and we were just thinking of retiring, when there o1! 
a knock at the door. I 
was greeted by a young physician, the son of very « 
friends, who had charged him to be sure and call 0: 
as he was passing through the place on his way ¢ 


meal before our depart 


tific game of ‘ dominos.’ 


answered the summons, 
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East. He apologized for his late appearance and the 


consequent necessity of spending the night. His train 
had been detained by an open draw, into which a pass- 
ine vessel had become so firmly wedged it would take 
hours to extricate her. He had walked the last two 
miles. Of course he was cordially received, and I 
ed--with inward_quaking, it is true—to set food 
ve him. But he politely declined, saying he had 
na hearty meal only three hours before. So far so 
We had at least saved our breakfast, but how to 
out a seant meal for three so that four might have 
supply, was the next problem. 
| know that one of our familiar gospel hymns has it 
-seanty fare for one has often proved a royal feast 
two. But the recipe for such a satisfactory result 
hardly available under existing circumstances, so 
» the pleasant hour that the young doetor sat with 
vfore retiring, talking over times and old 
the problem, like Banquo’s ghost, would not 
‘but kept recurring with an ever-tfresh sinking 
heart. Mind you, not only food was searee, but 
als were exhausted, and it was my ambition to 
i good meal and plenty of it without our guest 
ra suspieion of any lack. And this is the way I 
lout the problem after retiring. One of the two 
with me was a member of my family, who helped 
The other was so familiar an acquaintance 
of her hearty co-operation. Fortunately there 
plenty of bread, but it was the only thing of 
it could be said, «There is enough.” A> small 
tf boiled lamb had been left over, which I had in- 
{to use in a* Quaker dish’ for breakfast, warming 
ifter chopping fine, and serving on toasted and 
| slices of bread. But the meat was very 
and the butter seantiest of all. One doughnut 
ind a little fruit was what completed the menu for 
By reckoning up I found it would be low 
five o'clock in the morning, and I determined to 
rly and go to the shore to dig clams, of which 
ere abundanee, my friends assisting me. There 
ist two thin slices of pork, but I made them 
‘There were no eggs on hand, but there was materia] 
enough to make just six doughnuts—there was sour 
milk and by tipping up the doughnut kettle there was 
{ enough to fry them. Fortunately no umbrella 
Was needed at that time,so both hands were available 
loruse. So when our guest was ealled to breakfast at 
seven o'clock the following dishes were spread in tempt- 
array before him:—A +Quaker dish’ in fair- 
latter, a dish of clams fried crisp and brown, new, 
ous looking doughnuts—-the old ones had been 
tucked in underneath, to make them look more; a 
plate of bread and a dish of fruit. The butter had 
ben the worst feature in the case, but the butter dish 
Was given in charge of the member of my family with 
instructions te hold the cover over it in such a way, 


when helping, as not to reveal its paucity, and the lady 
visitor was requested to make a limited demand upon 
the same, to which she cheerfully assented. 

“The breakfast was an unqualified success and the 
young doctor ate heartily, declaring he didn’t know 
when he had so enjoyed a meal.” 

Mrs. Whiting was greatly amused and interested in 
the recital of her friend’s experience, though she in- 
sisted on using it as an argument that the larger sea- 
side resorts were much more to be desired, with their 
grand hotels and innumerable bases of supplies. 

But Mrs. Armstrong replied only with the quiet 
smile that showed she was «of her own opinion still.” 


Sarah L. 


Original in Good HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE RAINDROP ELVES. 


The little shining water elves 
That live in Cloudland’ gray, 
Some mischief planned among themselves, 
And said: run away!” 
So when King Sunshine’s watehful eve 
Some other way was glancing, 
They all stole off, so still and sly, 
And down to earth came dancing 
Wee runaways from Cloudland. 


They pattered down the village street 
All shod in silver slippers, 

They left the air behind them sweet, 
They filled the flowers’ dippers. 

The robin piped a roundelay, 
The children fell to singing, 

As all adown the dusty way, 
The little elves came springing— 

These runaways from Cloudland. 


But when, too soon, the happy day 
Its sunset fires was burning, 
They found—alas!—they'd lost the way, 
And there was no returning. 
So then they fell to weeping sore, 
And said to one another: 
“Oh! we would never wander more, 
If safe at home with mother!” 
Poor little waifs from Cloudland ! 


They sorrowed so the long night through, 
While all the world lay dreaming, 
Then each became a drop of dew, 
Upon a leaf-blade gleaming. 
And when King Sunshine saw them there, 
And heard them all lamenting, 
He sent his little sunbeams fair, 
Who led them home repenting, 
All safely home to Cloudland. 
Dorothy ane. 


Good society is that which can give a dinner without 
sending a notice of it to the newspapers; can introduce 
a daughter without having her frocks made the subject 
of a paragraph, and which believes that the family and 
its happiness is of more importance than the booming 
of a beauty or being counted among the Four Hundred, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DRIFTING. 

Gliding, gliding, down the river, 
Where the breezes gently quiver, 
Sending ripples dancing shoreward, 
Where the shades are cool and deep; 
Floating, floating, swiftly sweeping, 
On the ebb-tide’s bosom creeping, 
With the distant sea wind steeping, 
Eyelids closed in sweetest sleep. 
Drifting, drifting, on the brimming, 
Tide and current idly skimming, 
Guided by the wanton zephyrs, 
Breathing fragrance soft and sweet ; 
Dreaming, dreaming, gently swinging, 
Down the river softly singing, 
As it laps the prow, spray-tlinging, 
Till its stream sea-billows greet. 

—W. Tyler Olcott. 


Original in Goop House KEFPING. 


OUR CHAFING DISd. 
And the Change of Sentiment which it Brought. 
BY OWEN 
E HAVE been going through the agonies of 


the chating-dish fever in its most agera- 

vated form, and possibly our experience 

may be of service to other beginners in the 
same line. The attack was late in coming 
with us, because in the early days of the fad Henry was 
inclined to sneer at the whole business. He said cook- 
ing was women’s work, and it made him tired to see 
an able-bodied man stirring up some sticky mess that 


would even decline to go out for an evening eall on the 


any self-respecting dog would refuse to touch. 


plea that the host “would be sure to trot in his eternal 
the usual mummery, and then 
the 


This was only a mild sample of 


stew pan, go throug] 


> 


expect us to help eat stuff, with the regulation 


howl of applause.” 
Henry’s criticisms, but, in view of later developments, 
itis perhaps wiser not to quote further. 

months, however, there has 


During the past few 


been a gradual change in his attitude, and a recent 
chafing-dish party. given by two of our friends, brought 


The 


were all cooked by the host, in the presence of his 


about his complete conversion. dainty dishes 
guests, and Tlenry’s voice rose loudest of all in com- 


mendation of the results. On the way home he an- 
nounced that he had been a back number long enough, 
and he proposed to show the crowd a thing or two in 
cooking himself. T made no comments or objections, 
while any misgivings IT may have had I kept to myself. 
Two days later a chafing dish, with all the latest im- 
provements, reposed upon our sideboard, and Henry 
was deep in the mysteries of the cookbook which ac- 
that 


pamphlet, a dim, far-away look in his eyes, and now 


companied it. Twenty-four hours he studied 


and then chanting softly to himself something about 


“ five eves 


eggs, one gill of cream, and a dash of mustard.” 
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Strangers might have thought him demented, but | 

knew he was merely mastering the details of some oj 
Finally 

Ilis 


essay should be “lobster a la Newberg,” and he bei 


the mouth-watering recipes in his little book. 


he announced himself ready for business. 


me go forth and invite in several guests, all of them 
experts of long standing in chafing-dish cookery. 
hair rose in horror. A lobster newberg, of all thine 
to begin on, and then to ask in outsiders to see | 
make a fiasco of it. Henry was displeased at im) 
terference with his program, for he knew every d 
by heart, so that failure would be impossible, but, ; 
a hard-fought battle, he consented to start with a 
rarebit, and have only one outside guest to partak 
effort. This 


natured, and easily imposed upon s 1 knew she wou 


his maiden guest was a relative. ¢ 
charitable and soothing whatever might befall. 
company arrived, and we began operations. 

I was allowed to cut up the cheese, the rest I] 


We lo 
up the lamp with alcohol, lighted it with fea 


proposed to do himself, and take the glory. 


trembling, for Henry is mortally afraid of fire, 
Next he 


book. “It doesn’t say anything about salt,” he rema 


then dropped in the cheese. consulted 
“the thing needs salt, of course, and [im going t 
some in.” He had already intimated that he was 
ing that rarebit, so I held my peace, and let him us 
salt shaker as liberally as he saw fit. Then ean 
cayenne pepper, and the book called for a © pi 
Henry knows now that a little cayenne goes a 
ways, but he didn’t then, and he made that + pinch” 
he could hold between his finger and thumb, beeaus 
said he liked things well spiced. Only two tables 
fuls of beer were called for, but, as the cheese m 


failed Ile 


down or thicken too much before those dreadful | 


the cook’s heart him. knew it would 
stirred wildly with one han 


had 


seem to thi 


were out, and, as he 
poured in beer galore with the other, till he 
half a bottle in his mixture. It didn't 
like other rarebits we had seen made, there was a wa 
curdled-milk appearance about the thing that was s 
picious to the eye. Ilenry perspired freely, but si 
bravely on, till, in despair, we told him it must be d 
and he put out the fire, while we proceeded to s 

his concoction on slices of toast already prepared. Oni 
taste, and our lone guest gasped, and the tears starte: 
Then I tried it, bolt 
pitcher. Never, while I live, will I forget that 


and made a wild for thi 


rarebit. The salt was bad enough, but there was | 
per enough in it to season the rations of a regime: 

a month, while it was so thin that it would 
the 


struggled heroically through half a slice of her portion, 


toast like so much water. Our unhappy guest 


and politely assured the maker thereof that she should 
have eaten the whole except that she wasn’t fond of 
cheese. Henry said it was pretty hot with pepper, but 
persevered in his fiery ordeal till he had disposed of a 
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slice and a half, though the amount of beer and ice 
water consumed during the operation was something 
startling. As for myself, I flatly refused to continue 
the torture after the first mouthful. Wecleared up the 
debris, and washed up the chafing-dish, but our conver- 
sation. during the remainder of the evening, ran on 
matters entirely foreign to cookery. 
luterest waned for a few days, then the deadly mem- 
ory of that first attempt dimmed somewhat, and Henry 
mee more began the study of his recipe hook. In the 
ey of his own family, he essayed a few efforts with 


ne degrees of success, and then again tried his 


on company, this time coming out with flying 
over a dish of creamed oysters. From that he 
\ to “lobster a la Newberg,” stewed oysters, curried 
rooms and other complicated delicacies, gradually 
ving at each trial, until now we feel that ouly i 

te veeks” more experience is required before Henry 
\\ he qualified to go out as a professional caterer. 
\ ul then we hear of some repentant guest who has 
ken, and then lain awake till daylight, only to 
sleep and grapple with some fiery-eyed monster, 
mwnein natural history. Other friends have fallen 
the habit of dodging down a side street at his ap- 
h, hoping to ward off an invitation, but these 
cannot alter the fact that IT am no longer an 


ity on cooking questions, and Henry is the chef 


sstablishment. 


WINNING THE GAME. 


\ pleasant and instructive story is told of Paul 


Morphy, the famous chess player of a generation ago. 
\ visiting a friend in Philadelphia, his attention 


iwn toa copy of the celebrated painting repre- 


agame of chess between a young man and the 


ili . the stake being the young man’s soul. The artist 
hal most graphically depicted the point in the game 
Where it Was apparently the young man’s move, and he 


d just to realize the fact that he had lost the game, 
» agony of despair being shown in every line of his 
features and attitude, while the devil, from the opposite 
side of the table, gloated over him with fiendish delight. 
The position of the game appeared utterly hopeless for 
the young man, and Mr. IL— said he had often set it 
ipand studied it with his chess friends, and all agreed 
le young man’s game was certainly lost. 

Mr. Morphy walked up to the picture and studied it 
for several minutes, when finally he said:  “T can win 
the game for the young man.” lis host was, of course, 
astonished, and said, “Is it possible?’ Mr. Morphy re- 
plied, «Get out the men and board and let us look at 
it.” The position was set up, and in a few rapid 
moves he demonstrated a complete win for the young 
man, and the devil was cheek-mated. 

The story itself is a very simple one, but it carries a 
moral as broad and deep as human life and happiness. 
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SOUPS AND SOUP STOCK 
As Taught in the Cooking Schools. 
No. 4.—VARIOUS FANCY SOUPS. 


ITESE faney soups are made principally 
from cleared soup stock, and are 
varied in name and nature by the 
addition of vegetables, custard, 


croutons, etc. 


Plain consomme is simply cleared soup stock brought 
up to the boiling point and served with a thin slice of 
lemon put into each plate. 

Consomme a la Royal 

is cleared soup stock, brought wp to the boiling point, 
and served with stall shapes of custard put in the soup 
tureen or into the individual plates with the soup poured 
over them. 


and add one tablespoonful of milk, cream: or soup stock. 


Season the custard with salt or pepper, or a very tiny 


speck of mace or uutmeg. Put in a greased eup and 
set the same into a pan of warm water in the oven and 
bake until set. When set. turn it out, let it cool, and 
then cut it into thin slices, after which cut out little 
round squares and faney shapes. 
Consomme a la Printaniere 

is cleared soup stock, usually made of veal or chicken, 
brought up to the boiling point, and poured into a soup 
tureen or individual plates in which has been placed a 
small quantity of earrots, celery, leeks, green peas, string 
beans, cut into faney shapes and codked in boiling salted 
water until tender, but not broken. 
Julienne Soup 

is a cleared soup stock, brought to the boiling point 
and poured into the soup tureen or into individual 
plates over vegetables cut into shreds, one inch hy one- 
eighth of an inch. For the three colors, one can use the 


vegetables as follows :— 


White. Green. Yellow. 
Celery root. Peas. Carrots. 
Potatoes, String beans. Turnips. 


Each vegetable for this soup is cooked by itself in boil- 
ing salted water, uncovered, to keep its color. Slices of 
lemon are sometimes added, allowing one thin slice to a 
plate, being careful to take out the seeds. Lemon should 
always be added just as the soup is served and never 
allowed to stand in the soup). 

Tiny little egg balls are often .seryed in clear soup. 
Use the yolks of cold hard-boiled eggs; mash and mix 
with the paste a saltspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, 
and about one teaspoonful of melted butter. They may 
be used yellow or brown. If yellow, drop them into a 
little hot soup and cook. If brown, place one level 
tablespoonful of flour in a saucepan, add the balls and 
shake until floured; then fry in hot butter until brown. 
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The whites of the eggs may also be utilized for cleared 


soup, by cutting them into tiny rings with a vegetable 
cutter. 
Poached eges are sometimes used in consomme, one 
egg being served, of course, to each plate of soup. 
’armesan Cheese is used in consomme, one spoonful 
toa plate. This cheese comes already grated, but any 
hard cheese erated or ground can be used. 
Macaroni Soup. 


Cor rk 


salted water for about twenty minutes. 


several sticks of macaroni in rapidly boiling 
Put in strainer 
or fine colander and pour cold water through same, in 
order to separate the sticks. Then cut into one-eighth 
inch pieces, forming tiny rings. Bring your stock to a 
boil, add the tiny rings of macaroni, and your soup is 
ready to serve. 
Spaghetti 
is cooked in the same manner, only it is cut into 
one-half inch pieces before adding to the soup. 
Vermicelli 
is cooked in like manner, but is sometimes formed 


into tiny clusters, by putting the long pieces very 
slowly into the boiling water, and coiling them as the 
water makes them tender. 
Rice, Tapioc1, Farina, Sago, or Tapioca Soup 

is made from cleared soup stock. Cook each in rapidly 
boiling salted water for about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the 


Then add to the soup stock, previously brought to the 


or until tender or clear as case may require. 
boiling point, and serve at once. 


Emma Louise Hauck Rowe. 


REMOVING STAINS. 

Coffee.—Lay the stained portion of the cloth over a 
bow! and pour boiling water through it. 

Fruit. 

with a solution of oxalic acid and rinse in 


Boiling water as above; if ineffectual, rub 


warm water, 


Ink.—Dip in boiling water, rub with salts of sorrel, 
and rinse well. 
Blood.—Soak in cold water. For ticking and thick 


goods make a thick paste of starch and water; leave till 
dry, and brush off. 

Scorch.—Dip in soapsuds and lay in sun; if fibers are 
not much injured, dip repeatedly in saturated solution 
of borax and rinse. 


Mildew. 
a paste of soft soap and powdered chalk and sun it; 


-Wet with soapsuds; lay in sun; spread with 


soak in buttermilk and sin. 
Grass.—If fresh, use alcohol and rinse; or use Javelle 
water and rinse thoroughly. 
Paint. 


naphtha for fine. 


Turpentine tor coarse goods, benzine or 


Grease.—Moisten with strong anmonia water, lay 
blotting paper over and iron dry; if silk, use chloroform 
to restore color, or cover with powdered French chalk 


and iron. 
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It is well known to-day that salicylic acid is a poy 
fulantiseptic. As such it retards the action of organize 
ferments like the yeast plant and putrefactive bacteria. 
It hinders and prevents fermentation, souring of mil! 
and the putrefaction of meat. Its action upon unore 
ized ferments is even more powerful. It completely 
rests the conversion of starch into grape-sugar by disease 
and pancreatic extracts. This action is directly opposed 
to the process of digestion, and were there no ot 
reason, the use of salicylic acid should be univer 
condemned. These facts in connection with sali 
acid have been recognized yery thoroughly in legisla 
The use of the acid has been condemned by most ot 
European countries having pure food laws. Ino Fra 
it is forbidden by law. In Austria, Italy and Spa 
cannot be used without the danger of incurring aly 
penalty, and all South American states having pure food 
laws have absolutely forbidden its sale. The law I 
By a decision of Mr. W 


the Dairy and Food Commissioner, the use of salicy li 


many states forbid its use. 
acid in food is prohibited in Pennsylvania,—Sanita 


FRUIT JUICE. 


There is no doubt that pure fruit-juice is one of 
best blood purifiers and system regulators that we 
sess; in fact, there are many who can testify to this 
particularly as regards oranges. Some people who | 
hitherto eaten fruit between meals or just before ¢ 
to bed, and condemned it as injurious, have learned 
eat one or two oranges with nearly every meal, part 
larly breakfast, and have found, to their pleasant sury 
that it exercised a marvelous effect their ge 
health. 


thpon 


Many remarkable things have been claimed for ory 
taken as food, such as making the complexion cles 
beautiful, curing the drink habit, and numerous 
things as varied as marvelous, and there are dou! 
persons who have made themselves ridiculous « 
oranges by the wholesale in the endeavor to cure t! 
eases to which the flesh is heir. Thousands of persous can 
testify, however, that a judicious use of oranges is a d 
thing, but a few precautions must be taken. 


In the first place, buy nothing but good fruit, especia 


ly ripe fruit. Green or bad fruit cannot be good for 
anybody. Then be careful to peel your orange carefully, 
for the white pith lying beneath the yellow: rind is ove 
of the most indigestible substances known in the \ege- 


table world. Do not eat too many oranges at firsi, bul 
if the habit of eating them with meals is once formed, 
a person will never be satisfied to eat a meal without 
fresh fruit of some kind. The habit will work wouders 
in a short time in the direction of regulating the system, 
keeping the blood in good condition, and creating a 


good appetite. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, Among Books and Serial Publications 


Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully Prepared Gieanings 


from the Daily and Weekly Press, 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


At Set of Sun. 


If we sit down at set of sun 
And count the things that we have done, 
And, counting, find 
One self-denyving act, one word 
That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glanee most kind, 
That fell like sunshine where it went, 
‘Then we may count the day well spent. 
But if through all the livelong day 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
No act, most small, 
That helped some soul and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 
oo 
« Now,” said the anxious mother, «you do not want 
to marry that reporter. Think of having a husband 
Who hever gets home until two or three o'clock in the 
morning.” 
‘But.’ said the shrinking maiden, “arent all hus- 
bands that way?) Papa is not a reporter, and yet—” 
But the anxious mother declined to  listen.—'Typo- 


graphical Journal. 


Laundering There is no doubt that the fashion of 
the “shirt waists,” which has been so popu- 


Shirt Waist. lar with our young ladies for a few 

years past, is one of the most sensible 
of recent departures, and that it has “come to stay,” as 
a factor in stummer dress, more especially. Yet the 
young lady who likes always to look neat and trim be- 
youd the shadow of a question, doubtless has more or 
less trouble, as a rule, in getting her laundry work done 
in a wholly satisfactory manner. For her guidance, or 
that of the person who is responsible in the case, one of 


the daily papers gives explicit instructions as to the 
Manner in which the shirt waist should be laundered. 


Declaring, that, while it is difeult to get the work well 
done, the process is simple enough, it says: 

Careful attention to a few details will result in mak- 
ing the shirt as fresh and attractive as ever. If there 
are any unwashable buttons or trimmings, remove them, 
and throw the shirt into clear cold water for an hour. 
If afraid of the color running, add a handful of salt. 
After washing in warm suds and drying it, make starch 
by dissolving a tablespoonful of dry starch in a quart of 
water. Thick cambrie blouses should be starched only 
at the collar and cuffs and down the front hem. ‘To 
the starch should be added half a teaspoonful of gum 
arabic, dissolved in water with a little borax. Wring 
the shirt dry out of the rinsing water, and hold it by 
the back of the neck. Gather up collar, cuffs and front 
hem and work in the starch, after which, wring these 
parts in a towel, and rub thoroughly; roll up tightly 
and leave them for half an hour, at the end of which 
they are ready for ironing. In the case of gingham or 
any half transparent material, dip the entire shirt into 
hot starch and wiing it between a towel. Two table- 
spoonfuls of raw starch into a quart of boiling water, with 
a dash of gum arabic, form the proper thickness. Use 
the starch as hot as possible, and when the shirt is 
wrung dry, clap it between the hands until it is thor- 
oughly cleared of the starch. It must then be ironed 
as quickly as possible. Select the oldest, smoothest and 
cleanest iron, polish it well with a wax cloth, and test 
its heat with a piece of white paper before beginning to 
iron. First the yoke, then the collar, inside and out- 
side, then the back, front, and last of all the sleeves and 
cuffs. A shirt board and a sleeve board are very heip- 
ful, and, indeed, the latter is a necessity. It should be 
half an inch thick, five inches wide, and graduated so 
that it may fit any sleeve. This should be covered all 
over with flannel and again covered with white muslin, 
sewed on firmly. When the sleeve is ironed, stroke the 
gathers up with the fingers, and again smooth the collar 
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and cuffs and hang the shirt up to dry. If these diree- 
tions are followed, the shirt will look as well as if sent 


to an expensive laundress. 


Mama, saw a dog to-day with only three legs, 
« Weren't you awfully sorry for him?” 
“«No'm; he had one more leg than 
The The true Oriental rug is a treasure which 
Oriental every woman instinetively prizes, though 
Rug. perhaps not always prepared to give a reason 
for the pride Which she experiences, Says a 
Writer in a current journal, referring to this subject : 
Oriental rugs, even though tattered and worn, are 
valuable enough to command a high price when cleansed 
and repaired. Many of the richest of them have been 
in use for years. Representatives of the Constantinople 
merchants who trade with the West are sent traveling 
through the barbarous empires. Rugs that have been 
trodden for years under the feet of Mohammedan wor- 
shipers in the great Masques, OF perhaps for decades 
have decked some nobleman’s harem, are bought up 
sometimes at an absurdly low price, and carried away 
in horse or camel trains. Some rugs are found which 
have been made by the dainty hands of court ladies, 
involving the labor of several years: but the tendeney 
is for the owners to hold fast to them in the hope of 
realizing an immense purchase price. It is not an un- 
usual thing for Arab robbers to attack a party of rug 
merchants traveling with their valuable loads, and in 
the fight rugs are rent andtorn. ‘The Eastern rug wears 
forever. It is made by the most tedious hand process. 
Every tuft of wool is tied fast to the warp of the rug, 
and hence the ever-varying patterns which could never 
be turned out by machine. The wool cannot be torn 
from its place, as in a machine-made carpet. The clips 
of the famous Armenian sheep are used in the manufac- 
ture. jut these rugs are unique in another respect. 
Absolutely fast colors are not known outside of the 
Orient. The vegetable dye which is used there will 
never fade, as will the aniline dye. There are endless 
shades of color, too, which are not reproduced outside 
the domains of these rug-makers. Many of the rugs 
bought by agents are absolutely filthy when they reach 
the shipping point for the West. Reeking with the dirt 
of years, they would shock the instinct of the veriest 
scavenger on our shores. They are thoroughly washed 
and then sent off to market. They are of a dozen dit- 
ferent classes, named after the provinces where they are 
patterned—Bokhara, Anatiola, Kurdistan, Daghestan, 
Persia, Smyrna, Agra, Allahabad, Beloochistan and 
Chiraz. They can generally be distinguished from one 


another by the length of the nap and the general color- 


ing and design. All are the result of the same patient 


work, and bring high prices from lovers of the article 
the world over. 


October 


Another 
Kind another phase of the rug question, and tells 


But a writer in the Art Amateur presents 


of Rug. of some practices which serve to revive the 
old adage that there are “ tricks in all trades. 

He speaks of his attention having been called to sony 

fraudulent “art sales’ in New York, and adds: 

A rug is no longer a rug or a carpet a carpet—all are 
‘art weaves from Eastern looms.” In recent instane: 
the so-called «colleetions ” were composed of some Loo 
old rugs and an overwhelming proportion of doetore: 
old and commonplace modern ones. The good ru 
were used to bolster up the poor ones, and were on 
actually sold) when the reserve prices were reached, 
Included in both sales were common modern rugs chi 
ically treated so as to soften the harshness of their cok 
ing and give them the mellow look of “antiques.” | 
one of the instances alluded to, the way this espe 
revelation came about was curious. The auctioneer a; 

I were discussing generally the frauds in the rug trad 
Which have become notorious ; how, in some eases, hia 

colors are moditied by rubbing the fabrie with yea 

which leaves, however, a tell-tale blurred look + how 

others, hand painting is resorted to; and how, agai: 
rugs are changed by boiling—when we were joined | 
a third person who is an expert in the rug trade. II 
at once took part in the conversation, and told us son 
highly interesting things about the boiling process, | 
which the ecrudest modern rugs are turned into mello 
“antiques as if by magie. We expressed doubt as 1 
the possibility of doing this without leaving traces « 
the fraud, whereupon he caught up the portiere ju 
behind him in the private otlice where we were a 
remarked that this Gne had been so treated. © Th 


that accounts for its rotting SO. exclaimed 1 
auctioneer, with disgust. = Undoubtedly,” said the ex 


* Well, well! th 


is surprise to me,” said the auctioneer, rut sit 


pert; “it always does rot them.” 


only a very mild surprise compared with what was 
follow. 
oo°o 

Mrs. Talkerly—I see by the paper that a woma 
was thrown from her bieyele and knocked speectiess 
yesterday. 

Mr. ‘Talkerly—-My dear, TIL never again object 
your riding. 


Choosing How often it oceurs that after a family 
a has become settled in a dwelling pl wr, 
Home, there is discovered some defect which a lit 
tle careful forethought should have detected. Makin 
sensible suggestion as to the matterof choosing a home, 
a recent writer says : 

There are six points to be considered before taking a 
house: Locality, aspect, soil, water supply, ventilation 
and drainage. Ifa town house is wanted do not take 
one near to any place where a noisy trade is carried on 


or anything is manufactured which has an unwholesome 
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or unpleasant smell. If a house in the country is re- 
quired it is a good plan to go and stay in the selected 
neighborhood to ascertain if it suits your health and 
stes. The cost of this plan may be objected to, but 
he expense would be far greater if, after moving, the 
wwe Was found unsuitable. The lighter and sunnier 
i house is the more healthful it will be found, and a house 
with a north or northeast aspeet is never thoroughly 
and dry. With reference to soil, gravel is econ- 
dered superior to any other, as all surface water is 
iickly drained away. On no account should you live 
chalk if there is a gouty or rheumatic tendency ill 
family. Clay is thought to be bad by doctors, 
ough there are thousands of healthy families who 
we never lived on anything else. 
‘Pd like to hear you play the violin, Mr. Tilling- 
i. said seven-year-old Tommy Dillingham, who was 
tertaining the ealler. 
“But Pdowt play the violin, Tommy.” 
Then papa must be mistaken. [heard him tell 
you played second fiddle at home.” 
Presence What may be accomplished by coolness 
of flind. ane presence of mind at the moment of 
inger was recently well illus rated during a tire which 
urred in a three-story building at Philadelphia. On 
upper floor was a laundry with sixty girls and 
men at work, when the fire broke out on the floor 
low, Which was used for the storing of hay. The 
ner of the burning property discovered the danger, 
an alarm and then went quietly to the 
and asked the girls to leave the building. 
ey did so,and not till they reached the ground 
y the cause of the request. There was no tumult 
excitement, and not one of the women suffered even 
ervous shoek;" but it would have been no more 
natural that a thoughtless alarm would have  pro- 
eda panic costing a large number of lives, and very 
\ injuries. 
Servant (from next door)—Herr Mayer sends his 
npliments, and would you please shoot your dog, as 
won't let him go to sleep? 
Ne ivhbor (Give respects to Ilerr Mayer, and tell 
him T shall be mueh obliged if he will poison his 


daughter and burn her piano.—Unterhaltunesblatt. 


Drugs The number of preparations now sold by 
and the druggists and in many cases at general stores, 
Nerves, which are known to contain newly adapted 
(lL powerful drugs, leads one to inquire whether in 
rapidly growing use as “sedatives,” “nerve 

ies,” and the like, people are not inviting a host of 
tisuspected dangers. A British medical journal, re- 


ferring to the matter—for the condition is not by any 


means peculiar to our own country—remarks: There 
is a general consensus of opinion that the addition of 
active drugs belonging to the elass of nervine stimu- 
lants to beverages and articles of dietary in ordinary 
domestic use is not for the benefit of the community, 
andis likely in time to produce a deterioration of the 
public health. It is not long sinee that we had ocea- 
sion to condemn in somewhat emphatic terms the indis- 
criminate use of wines containing cocaine or extract of 
coca: and we have reason to believe that our action in 
this matter was attended with beneficial results. Cocaine 
is the most typieal example of that particular class of 
remedies to whieh we refer. The insidious production 
of ecocainism the unsuspected employment of this 
alkaloid is as serious as the induction of chronic 
alcoholism, and is less easily controlled. At the present 
moment we are beset with another danger, arising from 
the addition of kola to certain articles of food. The 
Kola or uut is the product of Sfereulia acuminata, a 
tree indigenous to Western Africa, and eultivated in 
various tropical countries. It is largely employed as a 
stimulant to the nervous system, and—-like coca—is 
credited with marvelous sustaining powers, so that per- 
sons under its influence are temporarily enabled to 
eudure great and protracted exertion and deprivation of 
food without suffering from fatigue or hunger. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a drug reputed to 
exert so decided an action on the animal economy is 
not without its disadvantages. and that during the stage 
of reaction there is considerable depression of the vital 
powers. It is with drugs of this elass that a habit of 
constant indulgence is most readily established, and 
the dangers of the prolonged use of cocaine and mor- 
phine—both of whieh are nervous stimulants—have 
lone heen recognized, Kola has been found on analy sis 
to contain 2.15 per cent. of caffeine, a considerably larger 
quantity than is met with in the finest Mocha coffee. 
Caffeine is an alkaloid possessing a very decided plrysi- 
ological action. Tn froes it induces violent tetanie con- 
vulsions, general paralysis, and death by asphyxia; 
While in man the symptoms are a sensation of heaviness 
in the head, flashes of light before the eves, singing in 
the ears, loss of sleep, restlessness, and in large doses 
delirium. Caffeine is undoubtedly a useful drug when 
employed in suitable cases and in appropriate doses’; 
but if taken habitually in large quantities, it is capable 
of inducing an undesirable condition of over-stimulation 
of the nerve centers. 

ooo 
A boy of fifteen thinks he is too old to run errands ; 
after he is twenty-five and married, he begins again. 
ooo 
Packing Writing of the ruin which comes to fine 
the dresses through careless packing, a corre- 
Trunk, = spondent of a prominent newspaper urges 
women who have not a servant traingd in this branch of 


economy to do theireown packing, and to exercise the 
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greatest of care over all of the details, adding: More 
rumpled and impossible gowns are due to careless pack- 
ing and loose adjusting than any other one thing. No 
amount of tight packing or of pressure applied down- 
ward will do more than aecentuate the natural folds. 
A single toss of the trunk that is loosely packed means 
a hopeless jumble of hats, wraps, bodices, laces, and 
what not. Begin at the foundation with the heaviest 
garments. Do not fold too much; shake skirts from 
the waistband and spread them for the entire length, 
without folding, if the size of the trunk will allow. 
If not, spread out with great care in the folds which 
are naturally taken when held in an upright position, 
and turn over smoothly at the top. Shake wraps from 
the shoulders, lay them out in the folds whieh they 
naturally take, with great care smooth the sleeves and 
turn the fronts over onthe back, smoothing and adjust- 
ing all trimmings and frills so as to avoid horizontal 
creases. It is impossible to so fold a garment as to 
avoid all lines, but those taken lengthwise of the cloth 
readily disappear aud are also little noticed, as they 
take the direction of the folds formed by the garment 
itself. Jackets, however, must be so managed as to 
show not a crease. Loose bodices require tissue paper 
for the support of puffs and the like, but they ean be 
saved from much rumpling if spread out in the trunk 
and folded as little as possible. Then pack close and 
tight. Hats should be packed firmly so as not to move, 
and for this purpose any light article, such as handker- 
chiefs, mouchoir cases, or soft and pliable objects that 
will not erush or injure the fashionable headgear, may 


be used. 


Millie: + What does this motto on the ring mean?” 
Willie: * Faithful to the last.” 
“The idea! I thought was the first.”-—Indian 
apolis Journal. 
Artificial 
Cream. to the front, from time to time, in the 


A good many artificial things have come 


household line; some of them to stay as really valuable 
substitutes, and others to disappear after a very brief 
period of usefulness (!). The latest production of art 
in this direction is an artificial cream, which is thus 
deseribed: A cooking teacher tells of a manufactured 
cream that is worth knowing about in emergencies, 
when the real article is not to be had. It is made from 
the whites of two eggs, beaten stiff, with a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar and a teaspoonful of cornstarch. Half a 
eup of cold milk is added by degrees and all beaten 
together very stiff. A cup of milk is heated over the 
fire, with a small butter ball melted in it. This is 
allowed to come just to the boiling point, when it is re- 
moved to a cooler part of the stove and the beaten egg 
mixture added. When it has all thickened very slightly 
to about the consistency of thick cream, it is taken off 
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and strained and cooled. This may be used as cream 
for serving with fresh or preserved fruits, but it i 


1 


needless to add it will not whip. 


Foreign visitor—-Does it cost much to live in New 
York ? 

Host—-No, sir: it doesn't cost much to live in thi 
city, but it costs like Sam Hill to keep up appearances 


ooo 


As Others chambermaid, rehearsing the tria! 

See Us. and perplexities of her position, as viewe:! 
from her standpoint, is quoted as making expressio) 
like the following; which, on the recognition that ther 
is food for thought in every honest utterance, certain! 
carries more than mere suggestion: © LT never saw an 
thing like it in all my days! Everything was all righ 
until one of these new + reform women,’ or something of 
that sort, came here to live. She converted all the othy 
women, and now my life is a burden to me. It al 
commenced with the bed sheets; she keeps herse?f in 
perfect fever lest I should happen to change them. S| 
doesn’t want the under sheet placed for the upper one 
and she talks as if her nervous system never would 1 
cover if by any chance Tshould turn them upside dow: 
that is, turn them over so that the side she slept on la 
night comes to-night against the mattress or blanket 
She says that would be uncleanly, and so, of course, un 
healthful. If she is in the room when Lam doing he: 
work, she stands over me to see that those sheets ar 
wnehanged, and if she isn’t sure she marks them with a 
peneil so she may be sure they are put on right. Shi 
talks physical culture,’ and *woman’s rights,’ ete., by 
the hour to the other women, and has got them a 
converted to her *sheet fad.” Now wouldn't) say 
word if I hadn't found out for certain sure thats! 
‘strains at gnats and swallows camels.’ 

« For instance, she has got a cabinet of rare china in 
her room which she never allows me to touch. SI} 
takes care of it herself, and you can write your name i) 


the dust on it any time. She often sends for me 


come and make her bed before it has been aired a bil. 
She never washes her teeth but once a day, for she say 
herself she doesn’t. She walks a good deal because it 
such healthy exercise; her dresses are too long fo 
walking, and so she comes home with the skirts all wi 
and muddy. Ever so many times she goes into dinne 


with both the under and outside skirt all drabbled lik: 


that. Then, when she takes them off she hangs tli 
away in her closet without ever touching them until 
she gets ready to wear them again. Oh, I tell you, 1 
isn’t always the women who talk the most about cleat 
liness and healthfulness that observe the rules fo! 
them.” And the little white-capped maid marched 
away to her duties with a pile of freshly laundered 
towels on her arm. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.,’’— Tennyson. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


The Bird Notes of Autumn. 


(OUGHL the fall has not 
many bird voices, how 
perfectly attuned to the 
season are the few that 
fall upon the ear! That 
pensive “trait” that sets 

the 

topmost boughs in the 


one’s eyes searchit 


orchard or the sky over- 
head for the bluebird’s 
¢ family, expresses so perfectly the sweet regret of 


ngering, fading summer. Ilow unlike it is to this 
hird’s liquid, springtime note, that was so full of cheer 
| welcome when it heralded the incoming tide of 
e's multitudinous awakenings. And now though 
flit in all the happy companionship of the unbroken 
ly cirele, carefree and unhurried, how in harmony 

\ the aging year is that single, meditative note. 
» robin grants us only a few words of greeting on 
asionalearly morning. He is wild-cherrying these 
<. a creature of long, strong flights, fond of the com- 
uship of his fellows. Ile now shuns our lawns and 
ud trees as carefully as he used to cultivate our 
society In the days when he had a nestful of eggs or 
ynes on Which crows might cast cruel eyes. ‘The 


es, however, can never quite lay aside their con- 


tiling ways, but come now and then into the trees before 
( indows, almost unrecognizable in their trig fall 
suits of dapper gray, with limbs of yellow enlivening 
their neat white vests. But never a note do they let 


fall, they who were so untiring in their calls from earliest 
¢ till but a month or so ago. 

[he yellow throated vireo has days of abiding in our 
roadside elms, his diversified interrogations and asser- 
tious a pleasant variation from the insect voices in the 
grass. But upon him, too, has fallen the spirit of vagrant- 
ing ways, and he goes as suddenly as he came, leaving 
the elms silent till the katydids strike up their evening 


raspings. The nuthatches may let fall their lively nasal 
twang as they run up and down the branches foraging 
for a breakfast that seems to last all day long, and the 
chickadee is his dear, cheery self whenever we are so 
fortunate as to fall in with him. Now he de- 
lights us with a single repetition of his sweet-voiced 
“te-dee” and again he puzzles us with snatches and 
fragments of the chickadee eall. Perhaps he pipes only 
the opening note and even the ear tolerably acquainted 
with bird voices is for a moment at a loss. But his 
lively puffed up little person is never hard to discover, 
and the bright good nature of his ways gives one a feel- 
ing that he is joining us in appreciation of the joke he 
has played upon us. 

The crows’ hoarse calls seem always to suggest the 
heavy brass pieces of the bird orchestra, ear-tiring close 
at hand but readily diluted by distance and of easily 
recognized value in conjunction with lighter tones. 
Even when heard singly or in chorus they so well fit the 
high-hung autumn sky andechoing far seen distances as 
to convey the complete satisfaction of appropriateness. 

But of all autumn bird notes the jays’ seem most 
completely in unison with the season. Gay, blue-coated 
pirates, they voyage boldly abroad these days, their 
steady-oared flight across the meadows to and from our 
chestnut trees a delight to the eye even when the bril- 
liant blue trappings of the feathered eraft are but half 
seen or even wholly supplied by memory. And what a 
variety of bugle calls the raseal is master of! One morn- 
ing he has only eries of “thief! thief!” again he tries 
another jeering name for us, or hiding in the brook-side 
thicket may let us hear that ringing «pe de leep,” most 
musical of all his many cries and as if for very perverse- 
ness least frequently heard. 

Seldom more than detached calls, coming unexpectedly 
and unsought, but dear to every nature-loving heart, are 
our few autumn bird notes. May we never be too pre- 
occupied or too indifferent to find pleasure in them ! 

—Anna M. Tuttle. 

The blue jay’s best friend could not, conscientiously, 
call him a songster, yet as a conversationalist he rivals 
the crow.—Bird Life. 
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Nasturtiums. 

A bed of bright nasturtiums is a constant delight 
from various points of view. While always ornamental 
the nasturtium leaves, blossoms and seeds are appetiz- 
ingly edible as well. The leaves, sprinkled lightly with 
salt and spread between thin slices of bread and butter, 
are among the daintiest of sandwiches for the picnic 
basket or the afternoon tea. The blossoms are delicious 
in a salad with a French dressing, while the seeds, 
gathered when small and green, before the inner kernel 
has become hard, are admirable substitutes for capers or 


a welcome addition to any mixed pickle. 


oo°o 
Italian Flower Gardens. 

The Villa Muti had once the most varied system of 
flower gardens of any villa in Italy. The house is liter- 
ally surrounded by them, all at different levels, and one 
might walk out of any story of the house and find one’s 
self in a charming garden. The villa has now gone to 
almost absolute decay, and only the vaguest outlines of 
the arrangement of these gardens can be discovered. 
There is, therefore, very little there which could be so 
reproduced as to convey any idea of what they had been. 
The « bosquet” is on a terrace resting above the upper 
garden, and is reached by a fine stairway, which begins 
in full sunlight and ends in the heart of the grove in 
the densest shade. The reservoir is above this, and has 
seats about it. 

There are two villas in Frascati belonging to the 
Borghese family, one of which, the Villa Taverna, has 
been kept up as a family residence, and the other, Mon- 
dragone, is now occupied by a Jesuit school. The 
palace and the seale of the gardens of the latter are of 
great size; but with the exception of a fine terrace in 
front of the house, and an avenue of cypresses which 
leads up to it from the public road, there is nothing 
left but architectural details. The walls and fountain 
of the old garden still exist, and also a pavilion and col- 
onnade of remarkable dignity at one end of it; but the 
razed parterre is now used as a playground for boys. 

The Villa Taverna has a very charming flower garden, 
which is reached from one wing of the house. It is 


raised above the road, and is, in fact, so enclosed and 
supported by architecture that it seems to be literally 


\ ) \\ 


Gar 


an apartment of the house. The central fountain he 
is a very handsome one, surrounded by laurels eut in 4 
circular form. There are some interesting fountains let 


into the wall, and the balustrade which connects t 
garden and the house is a very good one. Beyond this 
there is little here to detain one, though a path which 
leads from the house to the grove is interesting on a 
count of the open character given it by the use of «e- 
ciduous trees—something quite unusualin Italian villas. 

There are other interesting corners to be studied 
the minor villas at Fraseati—a small flower garden lhe 
and an ilex walk there, and fountains and abrupt sta 
ways and architectural details; but the great charm «1 
the villas at Frascati in their now dilapidated conditic 
is in their beautiful sites, placed as they are high above 
the campagna. 

With such magnificent views, and with slopes so d 
lightfully accidental, it seems it would be diffieult tor 
artist-gardener not to produce beautiful results, parti: 
larly as the Italians in their construction of swumn 
villas rarely allowed ideas of convenience to intert 
with their desire to produce a beautiful effect.—I]; 
per’s Magazine. 

ooo 
Leaf Mold. 


One of the best foundations fora bed in which to grow 
flower plants can be easily secured in most country dis- 
tricts by going to the woods and finding in hollows or on 
the sides of old trunks of trees the mold which has ac- 
cumulated by the rotting of forest leaves which have 
fallen after blowing over them. Only that whieh lias 
been well rotted will be worth taking home. Last yeur’s 
leaves have not decomposed enough yet. That whicli is 
found in deep masses, where the soil is wet, should be 
avoided, as the fact that the land around it is wet slows 
that it is sour. The very best of all is found in the deep 
hollows of stumps. Here it has had only the rain aud 
snowfall of winter to wet it, and there is usually an outlet 
beneath to carry off all surplus water. 

The leat mold, though black, is not so rich as it 
It is, besides, too light to be used as soil without some 
heavier soil being mixed with it. If some commercial 


] 
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nitrogenous compound is used in the flower bed made 
thus, it_will produce a wonderful growth and bloom. 
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CHAFING-DISH RECIPES. 


A “‘ Scant’’ Half-dozen, Tested and Approved. 
BY OWEN MOORE, 


The chating dish is destined to have a warm place in 
every home : 


in fact it has already progressed very far 
in that direction. 


The variety of choice viands which 

is eapable of producing is almost endless; but the 
methed of treatment is peculiar to the dish, and the ree- 
ives should be modified accordingly. The 


followit 
have had eareful test, coming as they do from some of the 


is 


eading chefs of New York and other large cities, where 


they were gathered for personal gratification. They 
are freely given to the readers of Goop HousekEEPING, 


and will be followed by others from time to time. 


Lobster a la Newbrrg. 
One large lobster ; 


One tablespoonful butter ; 


One gill sherry ; 


Yolks of three eggs ; 
One-half pint milk : 

One tablespoonful flour ; 
One tables] oontul brandy. 


lake the nicest part of the 


lobster, cut in smal] 
pieces, and put in the chafing dish with butter. Season 
well with pepper and salt. Cook ten minutes. Add 
the beaten yolks of eggs, milk and flour. 


Let all come 
Serve immediately 
Creamed Oysters. 


toa boil, and add wine and brandy. 


Oysters ; 
hia One tablespoonful butter ; 
One tablespoonful flour ; 
fsa One cup of cream; 
One cup of flour: 
_ One pint of oysters, chopped moderately fine ; 
itlet ‘ 
Yolks of three eggs ; 
i. Salt, pepper and nutmeg. 
age Melt the butter, and stir in the flour until well mixed. 
ye 
oa Add the eream, milk and oysters. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs and add slowly, stirring all the time. Season 

P 


With salt, pepper and nutmeg. When the eggs set, 


serve on hot buttered toast. 


Chicken a la Terrapin. 

One-half cup of butter: 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour ; 

One pint of chicken stock ; 

One-half pint of milk; 

Three pints of cold minced chicken ; 

Four hard-boiled eggs ; 

One teaspoonful salt ; 

One pinch cayenne ; 

One-half teaspoontul mace ; 

One wine-glass Madeira. 

Melt butter in chafing dish. Add flour, stir until perfect- 
ly smooth and add slowly chicken stock and milk. Then 
the minced chicken and eggs, the latter having been 
put through a fine sieve. 


Then add salt, cayenne and 
mace. 


Cook slowly twenty minutes and add Madeira, 
Serve at once on toast. 
Cheese Fondu. 
One cup of fresh bread erumbs ; 
Two cups grated cheese. 
Two eges, beaten light; 
One tablespoonful butter ; 
One cup milk; 
Small pinch soda ; 
Pinch cayenne pepper ; 
One-half teaspoonful salt. 
Put butter in chafing dish. 
and soda. 


When melted, add milk 
Stir a moment and then add bread crumbs, 
cheese, pepper and salt. Cook five 


minutes, or until 
smooth, stirring all the time. 


Lastly put in the e 
stir rapidly three minutes, and serve on hot toast. 


Scotch Woodcock. 
Six hard-boiled eggs, cut in small pieces; 
Two tablespoonfuls butter ; 
One tablespoonful flour ; 
One tablespoonful of anchovy paste ; 
One cup of milk; 
Pinch of cayenne pepper and salt. 


Heat butter in chafing dish, add flour and stir until 


smooth. Then add milk, eggs and 


ges anchovy paste. 


Cook ten minutes and season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve on hot toast. 
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Picking the Apples. 
Apples to pick! apples to pick! 
Come with a basket and come with a stick. 
Rustle the trees and shake them down, 
And let every boy take care of his crown. 


There you go, Tommy! Up with you, Jim! 
Crawl to the end of that crooked limb. 
Carefully pick the fairest and best ; 

Now for a shake, and down come the rest! 
Thump! plump! down they come raining! 
Shake away! shake, till not one is remaining, 
Hopping off here, and popping off there, 
Apples and apples are everywhere. 

Golden Russets, with sunburned cheek, 

Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly and sleek; 
Pippins, not much when they meet your eyes, 
But wait till you see them in tarts and pies! 
Where are the Pumpkin Sweets? Oh, here! 
Where are the Northern Spies? Oh, there! 
And there are the Nodheads, and here are the Snows, 
And yonder the Porter, best apple that grows. 
Beautiful Bellefleurs, yellow as gold, 

Think not we’re leaving you out in the cold; 
And dear fat Greenings, so prime to bake, 

I'll eat one of you now, for true love’s sake. 
Oh, bright is the autumn sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of gold and red! 
And rosy and bright as the apples themselves 
Are Jim, Tom and Harry, as merry as elves. 


REMOVING STAINS. 


Tron rust, which is seldom accounted for, should he 
removed as soon as seen. Lay on a generous coating of 
salt and over this squeeze the juice of a lemon until 
wet. It is not necessary to lay the rusty spots in the 
sun to effect their obliteration. When the salt is dry 
brush it off, and add more if the stain is not quite gone. 
Mildewed linen, unless of 
restored by being dipped ina solution of lime water 


long standing, may be 


made by adding a spoonful of chloride of lime to a 
quart of water. Repeat two or three times, in reality 
washing the spots in the lime water. 
lime water will make the material tender. 
solution will greatly aid in the bleaching of yellowed 
Soak the garment in the water for three or 


Rinse well or the 
This same 


othing. 


four hours, or a whole day if it is very yellow, then 
rinse well and hang in the sun. Tar and the black 
grease spots now so likely to appear on the crash skirt 
in bieyecling may be taken off with a coating of lard 
the spot being rubbed precisely as if it were soaped’ 
Wipe the lard off with a soft cloth and then wash well, 
When the stain ison garments that cannot be washed, 
Coffee, tea and 


wine stains on fine linen should be taken out befor. 


spirits of turpentine should be used. 
the linen is again washed. If boiling water passe:| 
through the stain will not eradicate it, javelle water wil! 
surely do so. This water, a very useful article to hay 
always in the laundry, may be bought of a druggist « 
may be made at home as follows: Place two pounds « 
bicarbonate of soda ad two quarts of hot water in 
porcelain-lined kettle and when the soda is dissolved adi 
half a pound of chloride of lime, stirring well wit) 
wooden stick. Set the water aside to settle and wh: 
clear strain the liquid through cheesecloth and boti 
tightly. 
each quart of clear water, and soak the stained lin 


When using, allow half a pint of the water 


Several hours’ soaking will usually obliterate all stai 
Rinse in at least three waters. White goods alone m 
be so treated, as the water will take the color fr 


colored goods. 
ooo 
Canning Corn. 

Split the kernels lengthwise with a knife, then seray 
with the back of the knife, thus leaving the hulls wy 
the cob. Fill cans full of eut corn, pressing it in v 
hard. 
of the potato masher, as this will enter the can easi 


To press the corn in the can, use the small : 


It will take 10 or 12 large ears of corn to fill a one-quart 
can. When the cans are full, screw the cover on y 
thumb and first finger, this will be tight enough, th: 
place a cloth in the bottom of awash boiler to pre 
breakage. On this put a layer of cans in any posi 
you preter, over the cans put a layer of cloth, then n 
cans. Fill the boiler in this manner, then cover the : 
well with cold water, place the boiler on the fire, ; 
boil three hours without "ceasing. On steady boiling 
depends much of your success. After boiling three hows 
lift the boiler from the fire, let the water cool, then t 
the cans from the boiler and tighten, let them 1 n 
until cold and tighten again. Wrapeach can in| 
paper to exclude the light, and keep in a cool, dry c 
Be very sure the rubber rings are not hardened by 
It would be best to use new rings, as poor rings ar 
cause of much fruit spoiling. The corn in the cans 
shrink by cooking, but do not, on any account, open t! 

To keep onions any length of time, the tops and roots 
should be left on, but should be thoroughly dried bet 
putting away. They will keep a long time any place in 
the barn where no rain can get to them, with a tree 
circulation of air and not much light. They should 
not be piled more than three inches deep. 
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English Plum Cakes. 


Place four pounds of flour in a bowl, make a hollow 


the center, and dissolve two ounces of yeast with one 
nt of lukewarm milk, and set a sponge which will take 
ily half an hour to rise. Now melt three-fourths of a 
und of butter and three-fourths of a pound of lard in 
oven, add half a pound of sugar, break in twenty 
ses, half a pint of cooking brandy, one heaped table- 
oontul of mixed spice, consisting of cinnamon, cloves, 
«nutmeg. Grate the rind of two lemons and beut the 
vole to a smooth paste. Now add one pound of cur- 
uits, half a pound of. seeded raisins, half a pound of 
tron, and orange peel cut fine, one teaspoonful of salt, 
ix in thoroughly, fill in previously greased five-cent 
size eake pans and bake in a moderate oven. When bak- 
ed and cold, ice with vanilla flavored fondant. These 
- good for luich counters, and will sell at five cents 
wh. 
Parker House Rolls. 


Blend half a yeast cake with half a tea-cupful of blood- 
rm water, two tablespoontuls of flour and a teaspoon- 
lof sugar, after breakfast, and let it stand in a warm 
ace till quite foamy. Seald halfa pint of milk and let 
ool; sift one quart of flour—take out halfa teacupful 

to knead with—and rub into the quart of flour a piece 
{ butter the size of an egg until the flour has a granulat- 
look. The yeast being very light, mix the flour with 
milk and yeast, and knead the dough till it does not 

k to the fingers or the moulding board, using the 
reserved for kneading, but no more. Put the dough 
iearthen mixing bowl in a warm place; cover it 

a light towel and let it rise to twiee its bulk. Knead 
gain thoroughly and let it rise to three times its bulk, 
ing the mass over witha little butter to prevent a 
dry crust from forming. When light place the 

sh on the moulding board, roll out to three-quarters 
inch in thickness, cut into round shapes,—make a 

‘a little one side of the middle of the round, puta 
butter into the crease and fold the smaller part over 
ger. Put the rolls on a buttered baking pan, not 

them touch each other; let themrise an hour and 
fand bake them twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
first on the bottom of the oven and afterwards on the 
This quantity will make sixteen rolls. If they 

are needed for breakfast, put the rolls on the pan in 
Which they are to be baked into the ice box as soon as 


are rolled out and let them remain all night: bring 


ein up to a warm place while the kitchen fire is kin- 


dling and bake when “soft ” or light. 


Fruit Tapioca. 

Soak six tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca over night 
with enough cold water to cover it. In the morning 
add one and one-half pints of boiling water to the tap- 
ioca and allow it to simmer very slowly until the tapioca 
is quite clear and not at all tough. Take one pound of 
tart fruit and add to the tapioca with sugar to sweeten, 
and cook a few minutes, till the fruit is done. Serve 
cold with sugar and cream. It is delicious made with 
oranges and cherries. 

ooo 
Ginger Sherbet. 

Cut fine one-fourth pound of Canton ginger, add one 
quart of water, and one cupful of sugar, and boil 15 
minutes. Cool, add one-half cup orange juice and one- 
third cup lemon juice, strain and freeze. This is frozen 
in a freezer, using three parts of ice to one of salt. 

0 
Potato Pudding. 


Rub through a sieve six large cold, boiled potatoes ; 
beat well four eges and stir into one pint of milk, then 
stir in the potatoes with sugar and seasoning to taste. 
Bake in a buttered pudding dish one-half hour. To be 
eaten with butter. 

ooo 
Muffins. 

Mix with one pint of flour, after it is sifted, three 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, stir into this 
the yolks of three eggs and a little salt, then gradually 
stir in one full pint of cold water, and add lastly the 
whites of the three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake 
in deep muftin cups, which must be’ greased and very 
hot before the mixture is poured in; only half fill them, 
as the muttins will rise a great deal. Eat as soon as baked. 

“A Delicate Brown.” 


Proper browning in cookery is of such great impor- 
tance that it is high time this much-neglected art should 
take the place that rightfully belongs to it, and it needs 
to be exercised equally where stewing is concerned as 
baking, frying and roasting. In the making of soups 
in general—ox tail in particular, for instance—it the 
onions be browned to a rich color before being used, a 
wonderful difference in the flavor of the soup is notice- 
able. There is a brown thickening which fine cooks 
who command big salaries keep always on hand, which 
will transform the most tasteless stew into one of fine 
flavor and appetizing appearance. It may be kept in 
the ice box ready for use, and is made by melting half 
a pound of butter and stirring into it a pint of sifted 
flour. Be careful not to burn, but allow it to brown 
gradually, stirring occasionally until it is a light ma- 
hogany color. When cold make it into a roll and put 
it in he refrigerator. tablespoonful will be sufti. 
cient to brown and thicken a good-sized stew.—The 
Ilcusewife. 
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The Hundred. 

THE HUNDRED, AND OTHER STORIES. By Gertrude Hall. With 
illustrations. Cloth, l6mo, 256 pages; 31.25. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. Springfield: H. R. Johnson, 


Besides the story giving title to the volume, four 
others are embraced in the book—* The Passing of 
Spring.” «Paula in Italy,” Dorastus,” and «+ Chloe, 
Chloris, and Cytherea.” Each of these stories is 
wrought out with the painstaking fidelity of the author, 
and in the diversity of scene and character presented in 
the five narratives, a very enjoyable compilation is 
made. There is a strong toueh of human life and 
fil-lity to nature in the stories of this author; one 
seems to stand among the characters, to watch their 
movements, to hear their voices. This is the proof of 
anu author's genius, and in this instance it is sensibly 

The Moral Imbeciles. 

THE MORAL IMBECILES. By Sarah P. MeL. Greene, author of 
«Vesty of the Basins.” Ornamental cloth, 237 pages, post 
&vo; S125. New York and London: Harper & Brothers; 
Springtield: H. R. Johnson, 


The moral imbeciles are a brother and sister whose 
acqitaintance is made at the opening of the story, and 
with them, and with the narrator of the occurrences de- 
scribed, as their best friend in every sense of the term, 
the events which follow one another in so easy and in- 
teresting manner are wrought out. It isa peculiar con- 
ceit which the author has taken as the foundation of 
her novel: but it well worked out, and one follows the 
fortuses of the trio with an unabated interest. Best of 
all, the elose of the book, when the story has been 
finished—it will not be willingly relinquished sooner— 


eaves one well satisfied, after all. 


The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A Wipow’s THtkp, By Anna Christy Fall, 
LL. 8., member of the Boston bar. With illustrations by 
Vesper L. George. Cloth, l2mo, gilt top, 117 pages; 75 cents. 
Boston: Irving P. Fox. 

This pleasantly written but pathetic story is a “re- 
form” novel of a very excellent class. Its object is to 
show the injustice which often comes to a widow under 
existing laws regarding the inheritance of her deceased 
husband's estate, and is especially aimed at the laws of 
Massachusetts, in which the seene is laid. The sudden 
death of the husband, at the very point of making pro- 
Visio. for his wife in case that event should oceur; the 
leartlessness of the estranged son, who claimed, how- 
ever, only what the law allowed him; the struggles, 
perplexities and misfortunes of the widow—all of these 
have their counterpart in actual life, and the picture is 


in no way overdrawn. If the little volume shall awaken 

new interest in a subject of vital importance to every 

wife and mother whose husband is the owner of eyen a 

small property, it will serve its commendable purpose. 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

THE Lust OF HATE. By Guy Boothby, author of “ Doctor 
Nikola,” ete, No. 248. Paper, 283 pages; 50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This is another of the « Dr. Nikola” stories, told wit] 
all the power and finish peculiar to this author. It is a 
story of adventure, terse, tragic, powerful in its delinea- 
tions, and with no dull or even commonplace pages. 
It deals with life in Australia and in England, and th: 
point of great interest relates to the rightful ownershi) 


of a rich gold mine in the former country. 


A Study of a Child. 

ASTUDY OF ACHILD. By Louise E. Hogan, Ilustrated wit 
over 500 original drawings by the ehild. Cloth, lémo, 22 
pages; $250. New York and London; Harper & Brothers. 
Springtield: H.R. Johnson. 

“The interest awakened in America and Europe | 
the child-study movement,” says the author in he 
preface, “the fascination that lies in the sayings and 
the doings of children, and especially the expressed d 
sire of psychologists, physicians and teachers for 0) 
portunity to study individual child records, both norma 
and abnormal, have led to the preparation of this book 
with the hope of entertaining the general reader and 01 
stimulating interest in practical methods for mental, 
moral and physical development of the child in tl] 
nursery.” The book presents the story of a child’. 
normal development, each stage being carefully not: 
and written at the time. It begins with the infant 
his first manifestations of sentient life, and folloy 
him during eight years, affording a delightfully writt 
history of the little subject as he makes his way, s1 
by step, in the development of infantile and childis 
powers. The author writes in a most pleasing mam 
and those interested in the psychology of child life. 
the development of Froebel’s great philosophy, or met 
in child study, will find here a valuable contribution | 


the literature of this class. 


Helps in Brazing.”’ 

The Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, N. J 
has published a little pamphlet with this heading. 
treats incidentally of brazing graphite, the applicati 
of which to hieyvele tubes prevents the adherence of 1 
spelter and so effects a saving in labor by making | 
necessary the filing which is otherwise needful. T 
pamphlet, however, especially treats of the process 
brazing by the dipping metho 1, or + liquid brazing.” 
it is called. The brazing crucible is described, togetl 1 
with instruction and caution in regard to its use. In- 
structions are given how to build and set the necessirs 
furnace, time required for brazing, ete. It is sent free 
to interested parties. 
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Editors fortfolio 


Springfield, Mass., October, 1898 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issne of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit 
being given—as they may desire, save the contribuiions of 
Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GoopD HOUSEKEEPING are 
so numerous that we are obliged to decline many that we 
should be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice 
to our business interests. Many of these applications come 
from journals of acknowledged merit and high position in 
their respective fields of effort and usefulness, but which are 
of no service to us in the conduct of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
We must, therefore, draw the line where some benefit may 
vcerne to us from exchange, and ean only respond favorably 
to those applications on condition of the eustomary monthly 
notices. Marked copies of all publications containing notices 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING should be mailed to this office. 

Contributions. 

Goop HOUSEKEFPING desires to secure for publication the 
best thoughts of all who join with it in seeking “the higher 
life of the household.” All contributions received will be 
promptly read, and if not available will be at once returned if 
stamps tor that purpose are enclosed. 

No consideration can be given to manuscript illegibly written 
those rolled tor sending, or requiring radical “ editing’ 
Accepted articles are in all cases subject to such editorial 
revision as may be deemed necessary. 


Polishing Furniture. 
Phe polishing of furniture seems to be of comparative- 
nod ru date. The effeet is that a hard-faced sur- 
is secured which is not so liable to become scratched 
arnished and whieh presents equally as brilliant and 
appearance. There are several pastes and polishes 

used. a few of which are herewith given: 
\ good furniture polish is made with one-half an 


ice of beeswax and a quarter ounce alkanet root, 


i are melted together until the wax is well colored. 
Phen add half a gill each of raw linseed oil and spirits 
of turpentine. Strain through muslin. 

\ polishing paste is made as follows: Take three 
ounces of white wax, half an ounce of castile soap, 
one gill spirits of turpentine. Shave the wax and soap 
\ tine and put the wax in the turpentine. Let the 
ture stand twenty-four hours. Then boil the soap 
in one gill of water and add to the wax and turpentine. 
This paste is highly recommended by practical men. 


lo wax furniture, use a mixture of two ounces white 


or yellow wax, according to the color of the wood, and 


lh has first been melted over a moderate fire, and 
four ounces best spirits turpentine. Stir until cool, or, 
it for immediate use, apply hot, and rub with a hard 
brush. The polish may be renewed at any subsequent 
time by rubbing with a piece of fine cloth.—The 


Upholsterer. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
435.—Sixteen Hidden Authors, Old and New. 


Two girls strolled along, talking of poesy and song. 
IT saw them pass by; rondeaus and quatrians their 
theme, careless of the sun browning their faces. They 
paid no attention to the ornaments of the suburb, urns, 
vases and such things. A cow, perhaps, might have 
caught their notice and made them stop, open their 
eyes and hasten home; rain might have had the same 
effect. I watched them chatter to numberless children, 
and then a long fellow met them and I heard them 
eall: “ Dick, ensigns should salute.” The man 
smiled and replied: “ My cousin and Miss Cretas, so 
be it,” and saluted swiftly. “ Now, charter a boat and 
take us sailing along Raymond Beach,” they cried. So 
he stowed them safely in a boat and they sailed away. 


Three prizes will be awarded the successful con- 
testants. In case no perfect lists are rendered the 
prizes will be given to those most nearly correct : 

First Prize, “Wepster’s INTERNATIONAL 
TIONARY,” a work that is invaluable in the household, 
and to the teacher, scholar, professional man and self- 
educator. Goop follows In- 
ternational Dictionary in spelling and definitions. 

Second Prize, * Bany Hawk-Eyre Camera,” which is 
crowned with success from the start. This camera has 
an achromatic lens, and shutter with different speeds, 
and is strictly high grade. Size of photo two by two 
and one-half inches. Loaded with twelve exposures. 

Third Prize, year’s subscription to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on Page 157 
must be signed and jirmly attached tothe first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in 
that case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded afterthe announce- 
ment of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this department within 
the last twelve months will not be entitled to an additional 
prize for a year, but can send in the result of their efforts, 
which, if found correct, will have “Honorable Mention,” pro- 
vided the list be accompanied with a note stating that they 
are entitled to the mention. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, December 10 at6p.m. Answers 
post-marked after that date and hour will be disqualified. 

All correspondence for this department should be addressed 
“Puzzle Editor,” HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
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Publisher's 


(,00D HOUSEKEEPIN 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER 
LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The offices of GooD HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 66, Fuller 
Building, Springfield, Mass., where all departments of the 
magazine are located, and all branches of its business 
are conducted. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Journal filled 
with carefully prepared papers from the pens of eminent 
and practical writers of Domestie Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems 
from the Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly 
increasing mines of literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a month, by mail, at 
news agencies, and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, pasable to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Bank notes should be sent by registered letter. We can- 
not be responsible for loss if sent im any other way. 

Change of Address. When change of address is ordered, both 
the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
request is accompanied with stamp. The change of date 
upon the address label will indicate that the remittance 
was received, 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must 
notify us to that effect; otherwise we shall consider it 
their wish to have it continued. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted exclusively 
“In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both 
press and public as “The best household mayazinue 
published.” 

Advertisers will find Goop HOUSEKEEPING a most excellent 
medium for all goods, articles, and matters pertaining to 
household use, as each number not only goes into the 
family circle, where it is read and re-read, but being pre- 
served for future reference, often loaned, and coming to 
the notice of many interested and thoughtful people, has 
an infinitely greater value than the periodical which is 
once hastily read and then cast aside. Card of rates to 
any address on request. 

Agents. One good canvasser is wanted in every community- 
to secure subscriptions for GoObD HOUSEKEEPING. At its 
reduced price a large club should go to every postoflice in 
the country. A liberal cash commission allowed those 
acting as agents. 

Address all correspondence, “Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Box 
1605, Springfield, Mass.,” indicating on the wrapper the depart- 
ment for which intended, as ** Advertising,” **Subseription,” 
* Editorial,” ete, 


JOHN PETTIGREW, Publisher, 


66 Fuller Building. 


Springfield, Mass. 


October 


AS SEEN BY OTHERS. 
Sample Opinions of Good Housekeeping Under Its New Management. 
A good publication for familiés.—Wilmington (N. C.) Mes- 
senger, 
Has many practical and valuable features.—Progress, Min- 
neapolis. 


The magazine is much improved under the new management, 
—New Bedford Mercury. 

GoobD HOUSEKEEPING has a national reputation, and 
all over this country and Canada.-—-Springtield Union. 

The table of contents is full of good things . . promis: 
Well for its readers under the new management.—Wheelock’s 
Weekly. 

Finds a warm welcome from the housewife, to whom its 
Vive ranks cnly second to her pet cook-book.—Binghamt: 
Chronicle, 

The (September) issue is full of recipes and articles pert 
ing to the home, and in view of making housekeeping easy 
Boston Times. 

The magazine under its new management has not depart 
from the high standard maintained in the past.—Schenecta 
(N. Y.) Evening Star. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine that should appea 
every woman, Its contents are varied in character, but all 
practical use to the modern woman.—Windsor (I1L.) Gazette 

GooD HOUSEKEEPING has never failed to present a long list 
of creditable and interesting articles for the perusal of those 
who provide for the household.—Albany (N. Y.) Times-U1 

The contents are excellent and timely. The various dept 
ments are well conducted, an additional department devoted 
to the flower garden promising to be very helpful.—Ora 
Journal, 
always replete of good things of interest to the practical and 
economical housewife. Every woman who takes pride in her 
home should be asubseriber to this magazine.—Kingsley 
Times. 

Gives promise of marke‘ advance in every department 
articles are varied, able, xnd calculated to carry out the a 
the magazine. It is oneof the most welcome of our execliai 
andone which we heartily commend to subseribers.—Ame1 
(Girocer, 

The intluenee of GooD HOUSEKEEPING has been gov 
many years, but now it gives promise of being broade: 
deeper. Itis a magazine thar should be in every house! 
Mourve City (Mo.) Democrat. 

The hew management has made several improvements 
No housewife who takes pride in her work can possi 
along without this excellent aid after onee becoming 

quainted with it.—Reporter, Boyden, Ta. 

We have always regarded Goop HoUusEKEEPING is thie 
magazine published in its line, and now that the subser 
price has been reduced by the new publisher we exp 
circulation to much amore than double.—The 
Geneva, Ill. 

Comes in a new dress and witha table of contents bri 
With new life. The issue is enough to convince any 
keeper that her household cares and worries will be mate! 
lightened and simplified by having this magazine 
elbow.— Boston ‘Times. 

This excellent magazine, as its title implies, covers the 
field of “yood housekeeping,” and,as ean be readily 
should find a place in every well-regulated household. 
brimful, from cover to cover, of bright, interesting rea: u 
and fills « literary want that no other publication sup) 
Havre de Grace Republican. 

One of the brightest and most useful magazines in Ame 

In the writer’s house GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is the co! 
final resort in anything pertaining tothe home, and in 1 


another home he knows that the same confidence in it obt s 


It has been a cheap magazine attwo dollars a year; bul 


new publisher has signalized his accession to ownersli|| 


cutting the price in two.—Rideau Record, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISE cme, = KINDLY SAY you SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOU SREERPING. 


We Know 


What Hood's Sarsaparilla Does When the Blood is Poor 


it Makes It Rich, Pure and Nourish- 
ing and Cures Biood Diseases. 


We know it overcomes all scrofula troubles, salt 
We know it 
onquers the worst cases of hip disease, giving back 


rheum, boils, pimples and all eruptions. 


perfect health, even after all other medicines have 
failed. We know it invigorates the whole system: 
ones the stomach, creates an appetite, overcomes that 
ired feeling and gives strength to the nerves. We 
know it prevents sickness and suffering by fortifying 
the system against the attacks of disease. We know it 
is woman's greatest friend at the change of seasons, 
climate or life. Thousands of thankful women write 
that it exactly meets their needs. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; 
pared by C. I. Hood & Co., 


six for $5. Pre- 
Lowell, Mass. 


easy to take, easy to mw, eusy to oper- 


25e. 


Waist 


+. IN ONE— Waist, Corset, Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 

by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture. 
LADIES’ White, Low Neck, £2.25 
Medium and Long Waist i xtra Low Neck 3.00 
Drab, Black, 3.00 
MISSES’ White, Low Neck, . . stall 

SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 

George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 


Postpaid on receipt of price if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under oo Other Styies. Catalogue Free. 


i 
| 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


An Old and om 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


lirs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


ias been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

for their Children While Teething, with Perfect Success; 

It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain, 

Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world, 

Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Leather | 
Dressing: 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world 
, The genuine 1s made only by Robert 


H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu. 


mark with the name of the maker, 
each box or bottle. I:nita- 

s tions may ruin your shoes. 
A book about buying, wearing and caring for 


shoes, mailed free. Address 
> ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philads., Pa. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING October 


Raugitive Verse. 


I Shall Be Satisfied. 


When I shall wake on that fair morn of morns 

After whose dawning never night returns, 

And with whose glory day eternal burns, 
I,shall be satistied. 


When this vile body shall arise again, 
Purged by Thy power from every taint and stain, 
Delivered from all weakness and all pain, 

1 shall be satisfied. 


When I shall gaze upon the face of Him 

Who for me died, with eye no longer dim, 

And praise Him in the everlasting hymn, 
I shall be satisfied. 


When I shall call to mind the long, long past. 
When clouds and storms and shadows overcast, 
And know that I am saved and blest at last, 

I shall be satisfied. 


When every enemy shall disappear, 

The unbelief, the darkness and the fear, 

When Thou shalt smooth the brow and wipe the tear, 
I shall be satisfied. 


When every vanity shall pass away, 

And all be real, all without decay, 

In that sweet dawning of the cloudless day, 
I shall be satisfied. 


—Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


Nothing to Live For. 


Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 


Though when hearts break the world seems emptiness. 


But unto thee I bring, in thy distress, 
A message born of love and sympathy ; 
And may it prove, O Soul, the golden key 
To all things beautiful and good, and bless 
Thy life, which looks to thee so comfortless! 
This is the word: ‘‘Some one has need of thee.” 


Some one—but who or where I do not know. 
Knowest thou not? Then seek; make no delay! 
And thou shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim gray : 
For, since God keeps thee in His world below, 
Some one hath need of thee somewhere, to-day. 


—Caroline E. Richardson. 


Remembrance. 


One night you touched the harp beside the stair, 

The harp that, long untingered and unstrung, 

Had silent dreamed of hours when it was young, 
And those who loved it blithe and frail and fair. 
Beneath your careless hand a faint, sweet air 

Leaped back to life, and told with tender tongue 

Of loves forgot, and soft, the strings among, 

The dying musie lingered like a prayer. 
How long the harp had waited tor your hand, 

So long my heart lay silent till you came; 

How strangely sweet the strain you made to rise 
From each! And yet you cannot understand 

That now can neither ever be the same— 

Ah, love, ah, love, how slow the music dies! 
—Guy Wetmore Carry], in Harper’s Magazine. 


Alone! 


Alone! to land upon the shore! 
With no sight that we have seen before, 
Things of a different hue, 
And sounds all strange and new; 
No forms of earth our fancies to arrange, 
But to begin alone that mighty change! 


Alone! to land upon that shore! 
Knowing so well we can return no more; 
No voice or face of friend, 
None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land! 


Alone? No! God hath been there long before, 
Eternally hath waited on that shore, 

For us who were to come 

To our eternal home; 
Oh! is He not the life-long friend we know 
More privately than any friend below? 


Alone? The God we trust is on that shore: 
The Faithful One whom we have trusted more 
In trials and in woes 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our early strife: 
Oh! we shall trust Him more in that new life. 


So not alone we land upon that shore ; 
*T will be as though we had been there before ; 
We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest, like some returning dove; 
Our home at once with the eternal love! 
—Frederick W. Faber. 
ooo 


Not By Sunbeams Only. 


Not by her sunbeams only 
Summer’s known, 
But by her deepening shadows, fern-flecked stone 
And boughs that kiss the pathway, 
Grass o’ergrown. 


Not in gay laughter only 
Joy is heard, 
But in the brooding quiet of a bird, 
Listing her mate’s near music, 
Pleasure-stirred. 


Not by a promise only 
Lovers plight, 
But in low whispers fainter than the flight 
Of air-fed midges over 
Pools of light. 


oo 
Life. 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute tosmile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come double: 
And that is life! 


—C. M. Gemmer. 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 
With the smile to warm and the tears to refresli us: 
And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter; 
And that is life! 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL NOT CROCK 


Required for the FINEST cos- 

tumes—both waists and suirts. 

Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 
POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 

Will not discolor underclothing. Superior 


quality, yet inexpensive. At all dealers’, The 
name “* Nubian” is on selvedge of the genuine. 


NEARSILEK 


is an “ all-the-year-around” fabric—an_ ideal 
foundation for evening dresses—a 

perfect lining for heavy dresses, 

far lighter and stronger than 

silk. Every stylish shad- 

ing. Genuine Nearsilk has 

tag on each piece. 


“Looks like Silk 


Wy 
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156 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING October 


BILL OF FARE. The Chafing Dish. 
The Home of Thomas A. Edison, Hester M. Poole Good Housekeeping Eclectic. 
Some German Recipes, L. H. ‘The Kitchen Table. 
Household Economy, Helen Combes ome Correspondence. 
The American Woman in Alaska, W. P. Lockington Quiet Hours for the Quick-Witted. 
Notions and Novelties—I, Hester M. Poole \.ibrary Leaflets. 
Conserves, Pickles and Sauces—IV, Katherine B. Johnson ¥-litor’s Portfolio. 
How to Make Money—X, Ruth Halt Yublisher’s Desk. 
Salad and Salad Making, Katharine F. Reighard 
By Merest Chance, Judith Spencer Silence, Phehe A. 
Summering by the Sea, Sarah L. Tenney Compensation, Joanna Hov, 
Our Chafing Dish, Owen Moore A Man’s Reason, Claudia Thi 
Soups and Soup Stock—-IV, Emma Louise Hauck Rowe — Queries, Mattie W. 1 
Home Duties and Pleasures. The Raindrop Elves, Dorothy D 
Mothers and Children. Drifting, W. Tyler ¢ 
The Flower Garden. Fugitive Verse, Ete. 


wish for any’special recipe, the same will, on requ 
be published on the « Chafing Dish” page. 

[find ita very tedious process educating my young par: 
totalk. CanT adopt any better method than orai teaching 
Mary. 

The easiest way to educate such a bird is to sen 


him to some house where there is a talking parrot, 


have the two cages hung near each other, but so that 
Under this heading Goop HOUSEKEEPING will answer in- the birds do not see each other. The young 
quiries on topics of general interest, and allow space for the 
brief expression of individual opinion upon any subject con- will soon learn to speak the words he hears—lut it 
nected with the Home Life. 


—— should be certain that the old one does not use «0! 
My friend has a few very annoying wrinkles. Can anything tionable language.” 
be done for them?—Sophronia B. 


Send to this office for a copy of Toilet Secrets (price 


50 cents), which will not only give the desired infor- ; 
mation, but a great many other helpful suggestions to The STOCKING IS 
every woman who would preserve her youth—as who perfectly protected by the & 
would not ? ROUND-EDGE Loop 

It is said that India is the only country in the world surrounding the 
where a marriage knot is ever actually tied. Marriage ENTIRE BUTTON 


there merely a matter of the in the 
bridegroom has secured luis fair one by paying for her a 
higher price than any one else will give, she is handed CLASP CUSHION 
over of is placed of the BUTTON 
about the neck of the bride ry the groom. t consists 
of a piece of ribbon with a gold bead suspended upon HOSE 

it. The groom laces the tali and secures it with a knot, SUPPORTER 
and it is the knot which legally binds the wife to the NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 


husband. Whether the expression as we use it came 
from India is uncertain; but it is no doubt due toa 
similar ceremony somewhere performed, long ago. 

Can you give me a recipe for preparing Chicken a la 
Terrapin in the chafing dish?--Mrs. J. Brown, 

Such a recipe is already in the hands of the printer 
for the present number of Goop Housekerrinc. Ree- 
ognizing the popularity of the chafing dish, we have F 
inaugurated a “department,” where each month several GEORGE FROST CO. Makers, 


valuable formulas will be presented. If any of our readers $5t Tremont St.. BOSTON. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


LO? 

“SAYS 
“For daily use it not only imparts g@ soft, 
ety smoothness to the face but unlike many 
r preparations, I find it is of positive benefit 
1e skin.” 


She refers to the renowned 


| 
POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION. POWDERS, ° i 


You may tot believe this, so send to 
z,, ST. LOUIS, MO., For Free Sample. 
Cy . 


ENNEN'S 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
C7"*A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
Sor it.’’ Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delig after shaving. Sold 


orywhere, or mailed on receipt of Get Mennen's (the 
rig . Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Say, mister,” said the 
Fresh Air child as she 

hed the cattle enjoying 

their cud, «do you have to 


buy cum for all of them cows 


99 


‘Do you expect to hear | 
oiten from your husband ?” 
, he said he'd write, | 

and I made him promis to 
give his letters to some othey | 


to mail.”——Detroit Free 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
| DICTIONARY 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY 5 SAY You saw THEIR A ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rev. Longnecker.—I wish 


I could think of some way 
to make the congregation 


‘SHADE ROLLERS) 
are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the man- 
ufacture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 


tions.notice scrint name of Stewart 
orn on label. 


keep their eyes on me during 


the sermon. 

Little Tommie—Pa, you 
want to putthe clock right | 
behind the pulpit.—Boston | 
Traveler. 


COLD RELIABLE 
DIXON’S 


Aunt: “Harry, do you 


love your baby brother ?” “Carburet of Iron” 
Harry: “ What’s the use? 
STOVE POLISH. 
Ile wouldn't know it if I} 
lid.’ Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
ale 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
* What do you think, old | 


boy, I stole a kiss from that | 
haughty Miss 


Juniper!” | 
“Pooh, that’s nothing. The | egg 


ast evening Was there 
saw her k iss her Revolutionized. 


17 times. — Cleveiand Plain | DUNLAP’ S 


Dealer. 


Mr. Pepper —TI don’t | PERCOLATOR. 
believe there was a dry eye | FREEWa “© = 
in the house when the eur | 
tain went down on the third | Berry, Look to the Pot.” 


| t tells how to make a per- 
act. | 


fect cup of coffee. Send for it, 
Mrs. Pepper <= os but | THE BELLAIRE STAMPING CO., 
there seemed to be the usual | 


Dept. 20 Harvey, Ills. 


number of dry throats. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated MISTORY © 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS. AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhwustive story of the war. Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
maps. and choice engravings. By 1 IENI B. 
KUSSELL, assisted by SONATOK PROCTOR (Vt) 
and SENATOR THL RSTON (Neb... One Ag nt cleared 
#200.00 in first two weeks, another 2400.00 in thee 
* weeks. §.0°0 more Avents want d. Dix ance no hindrance, 
¢ Credit. Extra Te ms. and Eaclusive 


r terms to the exclu- publishers 


Wr 
WING TON & Co., Harttord, Conn, 


men with small capital to send for 

ay S$: » page book that explains a way to 

mee money with a Magic Lan- 
ernorstereopticon. It's tree. 
ER, Mic Opticiun, 49 Nussuu St., N. 


J. of U.S. Court, 
“T comr nend it to all as the one great stand- 

ard 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effect- 
ive methods of i indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, ete., sent on application. 

Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THANKFUL TO MRS. PINKHAM. 


Earnest Words From Women Who Have Been Relieved of Backache 
—Mrs. Pinkham Warns Against Neglect. 


Drar Mrs. Prnkuam:—I have been thankful a thousand times, since I wrote 


you, for what your Vegetable Compound has done for me. 
vice carefully, and now I feel like a different person. 


ache, headache, nervous tired gs 


feeling, painful menstruation and 
leucorrheea. 

I took four bottlesof Vegetable 
Compound, one box of Liver 
Pills, and used one package of 
Sanative Wash, andam now vvell. 
I thank you again for the good 
you have done for me.-e ELLA E. 
BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio. 

Great numbers of such letters as 
the above areconstantly being re- 
ceived by Mrs. Pinkham from wo- 
men whoowe theirhea’ 
piness to her advice am 

Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Lynn, Mass. Her ad 
fered free to all suffer’ 
whoare puzzledabout t 

If you have backach 
lectitor try heroically 
down,” you must reach 
the trouble, and rothi 
this so safely and sure] 

Pinkham’s Vegetz 
pound. Backache is ac 
by a lot of other aches 
from the same source 
become well and stron: 
perience in the followi 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHA 

ache and my back ache 


I followed your ad- 
My troubles were back- 


is 


on 
uf 


ever used; it has relievea me or my troubles, and 1 feel like myseit aguin. 


Thanks to Lydia E. Pinkham, 


‘**I would advise any one troubled with female weakness to take your medi- 
cine. 1 shall also recommend it wherever I can as a great reliever of pain.” 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY - You > SAW “THEIR A ADV ERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


| Mother — Johnny, I see | arshall 

One thousand styles and sizes. your little brother ine is the | og E~/ 
For cooking and heating. smaller apple. Did you give | 
Price from $5 to $70. 


him his choice, as I sug-| 
gested ? 


Johnny —Yes’m. TI told 


“The Brown Wick 


him he could have his choice, makes a ateady, brilliant flame; will not clog; will not 
creep. It needs but little trimming or care and is odorless, 
the little one or none, and he The Standard Oil Co. say : “ We have made a number 


of caretul and exhanstive tests of vour Wick, and feel 
took the little one.—Tid Bits: | § that we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.” 
| } Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater manu- 
factuvers, ard made for every kind of burner known. 


| 
| 
| For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for free 
1 romoter Y on ue dn t | sample and a booklet which tells about it. 
be a bit afraid ; the company | NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


[ Patented in the U.S. and foreign countries. } 


Often enitated. NN Hed lis perfectly safe.” 

en imitated. ever equa | 

| The Lamb—«Oh I've QC, For New York's Latest Hit—The Beautiful 
Last Fuel. doubt about the company Message to Mother.” 
The Sieve Company being safe enough. I was ue of latest popular Music, Artistic Embroider. 


é : es, Novelties, ete. FREE. The Up To Date Musie 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges thinking about the safety | | & Novelty Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
in the world. 5 


Sold Every where. of my 


money.” — Boston « What is that dreadful crowd?” 

| Transcript. “T don’t know. Either Hobson is in 

town or shirt waists are marked down to 

Belle—* I had an awful seare the other | “Martha, you ought not to) nineteen cents.”—Chicago Record. 

day while out for a walk with Will.” 
Belle—« Why we met the minister, and every morning. 

Will asked him to join us.” “ Why, Henry, you do.” 


Well, that’s the 


come down to breakfast cross | 


PROF. Il. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


or Beastifying the Complexion, 
Removes al! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, implies, Liver 
Moles and other imperfec tions. Not cocering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its originalfreshness. Forsaleat Druggistsor 


sent postpaid on receipt of d0c. Use 
MALVINA ICHTE Soap | Prof, |, Hubert 
20 Cents Cak TOLEDO, 0. 


Is recommended to persons suffering with stomach trouble, and all disorders 4 
arising therefrom. 


| 
A FAMILY KNITTER for $5. | 
oo stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com | 
plet e from homespun or factory woolen or reason you should not.’ 
cotton yarns. Our Free Cireular 
samples of work explains everything is 
machine seld direct. Address, ( hicago Record. 
b Perfection Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. | 


Because... 


AVN 1st. It is a scientifically prepared medicine. Vy 
AN 2d. It is endorsed by physicians. wy 
IN 3d. It is absolutely harmless to the most delicate stomach. 


Price 25 and 50 cts. at Druggists W 
Send for Booklet on Digestine. wy 


RAE’S ANTIMALMER 


aN Cures seasickness and carsickness, We guarantee it, if taken according to directions, 


AR Price $2.00 per Bottle 


ri The Dipstine Co., 360 Bay Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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ui A Great m 

M 

Ww 

Peace Offerin m 

— 

Ww 

w See that 3 months’ 

m 

your friends ONLY subscription 

have the to America’s 

National Ce Brightest m 

Wi Magazine. Magazine. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for a 3 months’ 
subscription to the 
Ab 

Ww October, November and December, 1898. £9 

Ww We want 100,000 new subscribers before January Ist d) 

i kd and this is the way we're going to do it. in 

4 bs Don’t delay, and have your subscription booked early. f 

id Address 

| (THE W. W. POTTER CO., 91 Bedford St Boston, Mass. 

THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCT. 31, 1898, 
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‘Pedaw’s 


So many steps to be taken | 
So m. any errands to run. 
People are mighty mistaken 
hinking a boy has much fan. 


‘Run to the market,’’ says mother. 
‘* You go so quickly,”” says she 
Wish I was lame—yes, I'd ruther 


Hobble like Jimmy M’ Crea. 


Sister Sue hands me a letter 
‘* Dear, you wil mail it, I know 


When sis commences to 7 itter, 


i¢ 
Then Iha 


‘* darling,’” and ‘‘ Teddy,’ 
> the words she will use ; 
But if I’m not alw. 1ys ready, 


Then she’ ll be gin to abuse. 


So, you are migi hty mistaken, 
Thinking that fellows have fun, 

If there are steps to be taken. 
And lots of errands to run 


te 
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